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Fig. 1.—Visitinc Dress.—Cvt PATTERN, No. 3123: Coat-Basque, Fig. 2.—Dinner Dress. 
Over-Skirt, AND Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents EAcu. 


Fies. 1 anp 2.—VISITING AND DINNER DRESSES.—[See Page 558.] 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 








No. 93 of Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
August 9, opens with “ Picnic Sam,” a poem by 
WILt CARLETON, author of “ Farm Ballads,” 
etc., illustrated by Rocers. Zhe number also 
contains interesting articles on “ Sea-Weeds, and 
How to Preserve them,” and on “ Swimming,” 
both fully illustrated; Chapter I1, of “ Zim and 
7ip,” illustrated ; the second part of Miss SARAH 
O, Jeweri’s White Mountain story, entitled “ A 
Bit of Foolishness,” iilustrated , “ Fim, the Ferry 
Boy,” a story from Virginia, with a full-page il- 
lustration ; and much other instructive and en- 
terlaining matter. 
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IG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and rich variety of Ladies’ Watering- 
place, Sea-side, and Mountain Costumes and 
Wrappings ; Girls’ School Suits and other Dress- 
es; Ladies’ Fichus, Collars, Caps, etc. ; Work- 
Stands, Chair and Sofa Backs, Table-Covers, 
etc., designed by Madame Emilie Bach and Ma- 
dame Beeg; and various pretty and useful fancy 
articles, with choice literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 








BY RAIL AND ROAD. 


H’ hard was the way of transgressors 
_ in those times just entering into for- 
getfulness, when one lumbered from town 
to town in the heavy stage-coach, taking all 
day for this morning’s trip of two hours! how 
hard was the way, unless it were a short one, 
and the passenger had the front, top, out- 
side seat beside the driver—in which case 
transgression of all sorts is likely to be easy. 
How little do we appreciate now the dis- 
agreeable and familiar contact, the forced 
acquaintance, the cramped weariness! how 
little we realize the horrible condition of the 
seasick passenger, who sat with her back 
to the horses all a long winter’s day, while 
the crowded air steamed the closed window- 
pane! We look back on the old conveyance, 
and recollect stories of the way it used to 
dash down the turnpikes of an evening, with 
the lamps just lit, the whip snapping, the 
horns tooting, the horses prancing, and half 
the populace turning out for the city news; 
and then we regret all that as if the day of 
the picturesque and romantic were gone for- 
ever with the stage-coach. Yet that speed 
has not diminished the interest in the trav- 
elling world is seen when to-day the mail- 
train comes snorting into the station of any 
country town and off again, and the confu- 
sion, the racket, the crowd, exceed those of 
the past generation by all the accelerated 
and accentuated excitement of the increased 
speed and freight between the two convey- 
ances. 

Yet in that old day if any one had told of 
the fiery dragon that drags us now, belching 
flame and smoke, and flying on steel ways 
at the rate of half a mile a minute, it would 
have seemed the height and top of mediwval 
monstrosity. Infact, we have often thought 
that those old conveyances by no means mo- 
nopolized the poetry of travel, but that there 
is a positive poetry of its own in any great 
ear fall of all sorts of people, rich and poor, 
good and bad, as if it were another cosmos 
on @ small scale ; and no one who has seen 
the great emigrant trains of the West and 
Southwest will deny that they are not really 
crammed with sentiment, as they bear on, 
with a comet-like rush, the sturdy Old World 
farmer, his gray-haired father and mother, 
his weary willing wife and her babies, to 
their fates and fortunes in a new land; nor 
will one deny the sensation of a certain poet- 
ry of another sort, that is found when tray- 
elling on a hot summer’s night in a long 
train of sleeping-cars, the doors open from 
end to end of the train, and one feeling him- 
self the centre of a tearing, racing, roaring 
pandemonium of noise and heat and speed 
and diabolism and danger. 

It is, perhaps, only when one is in the em- 
brace of a sleeping-car’s berth, curtained in 
from the night, that one has any just cause 
to regret the old stage-coach, although even 
then one could renew much of the stage- 
coach effect, were it wished, by taking a seat 
in one of the chair cars usually attached to 
a train, and sitting up all night. For what 
the tormentors of mankind may yet invent 
with a more superlative degree of discom- 
fort than a sleeping-car can afford, it would 
be troublesome to imagine: the narrow 
space ; the air breathed over and over again, 
till one’s oppressed brain, full of haif-delir- 
ious fancies, imagines that it is thick enough 
to cut like cheese; the furious efforts to se- 
eure privacy, and yet make one’s self ever 
so little easy for the night, ever so little re- 
spectable for the day ; the dreadful minutes 
in the stifling little dressing-room, knocked 











from side to side, and washing off cinders 
and smoke and dust that are gathered again 
on the moist skin in the very act of removal, 
the cinders if the window is open, the suf- 
focation if it is not, and every horror multi- 
plied a thousandfold if it is peradventure 
the upper berth of the section which one 
occupies! 

And yet, when morning comes, and we 
are at the end of our journey, when the 
week is over, and we have swept across 
half a world, from port to port of the con- 
tinent, how radiantly we look at one an- 
other, and ask was there ever anything like 
modern travelling! how did people live and 
move about without the comfort of sleep- 
ing-cars? what a factor in the development 
of the country have these long day and 
night trains been, since without them the 
great South and Southwest would still be 
sealed wildernesses! how easily we have 
made the journey, and how gladly—for bit- 
ter things slip out of memory—we shall re- 
member it! And we are ready to take the 
journey again the next time opportunity 
offers, forgetting all about the vexations, 
and thinking only of the excitements of 
the way, and the end to be attained. 

But it is not impossible that travelling 
by rail may yet be made a very different 
thing from that which it is at present, and 
where there will be hardly anything else 
than poetry about it. If the electrical force 
as a motor really prove a success, as it is 
now reported to do, what can not our 
travelling become! what magical slipping 
through space! The electric force will be 
the St. George that overcomes the dragon 
anew, the great monster of an engine will 
be exterminated, and its roar and rattle, 
and heat and cinders, and dust and smoke, 
will torment us no more. One can imagine 
travel becoming in time only the easy, half- 
conscious sliding along on wheels made so 
as to yield a minimum of noise, and the car 
very likely supplied with means to lay the 
dust before it as it slides from water-tank 
to water-tank. Doubtless then, with that 
ideal rolling through woods and hills, over 
plains and rivers, swift, uniform, cleanly, 
half noiseless, and altogether luxurious and 
delicious, there will be passengers who will 
complain that the track is still laid on the 
earth, and does not ran among the stars. 








SHABBY GENTILITY. 


dfn is something almost pathetic 
about the shabby gentility of people 
who are always trying to put the best foot 
forward; who on very insufficient means 
make a respectable appearance ; who have 
the old bonnet pressed into the new fash- 
ion, or dyed to escape neighborly recogni- 
tion, and the old gown restored to look like 
new; who darn the old laces till they re- 
semble works of art; who preserve the tra- 
ditions of elegance and plenty in the face 
of poverty and privation. Everybody knows 
they are poor; they do not flatter themselves 
that they deceive any one; but, shabby or 
splendid, gentility is a blessing which their 
rich, vulgar friends would pay handsomely 
for possessing. ‘Their worn carpets; their 
faded hangings; their cracked china; their 
cheap luxuries; their tables spread and 
served with scrupulous nicety, but with lit- 
tle else; their efforts to keep up to the stand- 
ard of good housekeeping—these things are 
all subjects of mirth to the immature and 
unreflecting, who see in the pride and anx- 
iety of such individuals nothing greater 
than a silly ambition; who seem to think 
that a person who has nothing but pen- 
ury as her portion ought to give up the 
contest, and be content to eat her pottage 
on the kitchen table, to feel at home with 
bare floors and patches, rather than demand 
that the table be swept between the spare 
courses, and the pewter smartened to look 
like silver; but this aptitude for piecing 
out domestic short -comings, and diffusing 
an atmosphere of gentility in the most un- 
promising circumstances, merits more con- 
sideration than it deserves, If it is a weak- 
ness, it is one that leans to virtue’s side; 
it shows at least a regard for such refine- 
ments as are within reach; and if the shabby- 
genteel body is provokingly particular some- 
times about her associates, if she reckons 
certain non-essentials as the sinews of re- 
spectability, do not even the members of 
the “ best society” the same, and the people 
who point their wit with her misfortunes ? 
If Mrs. Grundy is her fetich, to whom she 
sacrifices ease and strength and time, before 
whom she burns her drops of incense, for 
whose approval she schemes, is she very 
different from the rest of womankind? Is 
the apostle of Mrs. Grundy any wiser or less 
absurd because her silk is not shiny !—be- 
cause she does not feel obliged to stint the 
fire or the table in order to compass a shab- 
by gentility in those particulars which are 
most exposed to the public? The woman 
of wealth may wear her old clothes without 
fear of being suspected of having no better; 
she may refuse a charity without being 








charged with anything more contemptible 
than meanness; she may do her own work 
without being accused of anything but ec- 
centricity ; but her shabby-genteel neighbor 
can not afford to follow the good example, 
but must compromise her comfort and peace 
of mind in order to purchase an imaginary 
position in society, 








THE ETIQUETTE OF 
INTRODUCTIONS. 

O doubt the subject of introducing two ladies 

to each other, both of whom are residents 

of the same city, is one on which there may be 

two opinions. There are often grave reasons 

why a leader of society may not wish to know a 

pushing and vulgar and pretentious interloper— 

and there are always these two classes in every 

city. The stern interpreters of the laws of fash- 

ion have therefore decided that one lady shall 

not introduce two other ladies who happen to 

meet in her parlor if the parties are both “at 
home” in the same town, 

This law, of course, should prevail to some 
small extent, as at a five-o’clock tea or at a large 
reception; there are many reasons why a hostess 
can not be introducing any one except her daugh- 
ter, sister, or her guest for whom the party is 
given. There are many exclusive people who, 
because they know Mrs. Brown, hesitate to know 
Mrs. Smith; and there are excellent women who 
if they go to Mrs. Brown’s, and are introduced to 
Mrs. Smith, will never go to Mrs. Brown’s again, 

These ladies forget, however, the admirable 
Continental fashion of speaking while in Mrs. 
Brown’s parlor to Mrs. Smith even, and of drop- 
ping her immediately after if they wish to. In 
Europe the roof-tree is considered as an intro- 
ducer, and every one while under it is in duty 
bound to host and hostess to make himself as 
agreeable as he can be while he is a guest. At 
a dinner party in stiff and formal London a gen- 
tleman steps up and begins to talk to a lady who 
is an utter stranger, and often takes her down to 
dinner, without an introduction, The ladies chat 
after dinner with the freedom of old friends. 
The next day the same people may meet (if there 
has been no introduction) as strangers in the 
Park, and pass without a bow. 

This is as it should be. But the very great 
awkwardness occurs in the United States often 
of one lady speaking to another and yet receiving 
no answer. A conspicuous example of this rude- 
ness happened last winter in a private parlor in 
New York, where the company was seated to list- 
en to a professional concert. “ Pray can you tell 
me who the pianist is ?” said a leader of society 
to a young lady near her, The young lady look- 
ed embarrassed, and did not reply. Having seen 
a deaf-mute in the room whom she knew, the 
lady immediately concluded that this young lady 
also belonged to that class of persons, and was 
very much surprised when, later, a lady brought 
up the young lady and introduced her. 

“T could not speak to you, because I had not 
been presented,” said the young lady, “but the 
pianist is Mr. B——.” 

“I, however, could speak to you, although we 
had never been introduced,” said the older lady, 
“and from your not answering I supposed you 
were deaf and dumb.” This rebuke was very 
much deserved, for if the young lady did not 
know better, it was time that she was taught. 

There are hostesses sufficiently brave to intro- 
duce two ladies, however, even Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Smith, and one such, preferring to ignore 
etiquette rather than that two people should be 
uncomfortable in her parlor, will introduce them. 
She knows very well that they need not bow. As 
they go down her steps, the introduetion can be 
ignored, but she has a respect for the social at- 
mosphere of her own salon, and feels desirous 
that it should not be chilled by any false or ig- 
norant interpretation of the great law of hospi- 
tality. 

Society depends upon its social soothsayers for 
all that is good in it. A disagreeable woman can 
always find precedents for being formal and 
chilling ; a fine-tempered woman can always find 
plenty of reasons for a benediction rather than 
a curse to her acquaintance, Etiquette can be 
widely interpreted. 

In the matter of dinner parties and evening 
receptions we hold it proper for the lady to in- 
troduce her friends to each oth@r. So long as 
mauvaise honte, or the mistake made by the 
young lady mentioned above, who would not an- 
swer a civil question—so long as these mistakes 
and others may be made, and the result is gener- 
al stupidity, and a party silent and thumb-twist- 
ing, instead of a party gayly conversing, as it 
should be—so long as people do not come to- 
gether easily, it is manifestly proper that the 
hostess should put her finger on the social pen- 
dulum, and give it a swing to start the conversa- 
tional clock. All well-bred people recognize the 
propriety of speaking even to an intimate enemy 
at a dinner party, although they would not rec- 
ognize him an hour later. The same principle 
holds good, of course, if in the true exercise of 
her hospitality the hostess should introduce some 
person who is not one whom we would later like 
to take into our circle of friends. 

There is an embarrassing situation sometimes 
for a hostess when a pushing sort of a man gets 
into a parlor, and then demands to be presented 
to the most agreeable and distinguished woman 
present. It may be a very awkward thing to say 
no, but a woman of tact will contrive how to do 
it; or, if driven into a corner, she can subsequent- 
ly explain to her friend her position; and there 
are very few women of the world who can not be 
conveniently blind when they meet the obnoxious 
individual again. 

There should be great care taken in presenting 
dubious foreigners to young ladies. Here a host- 
ess is if she positively declines, or if she 





says openly, “I hardly think I know you well 
enough to dare to present you to the young lady ; 
you must wait until her parents or chaperon will 
present you.” 

But the numbers of agreeable people who are 
waiting to be introduced are many. The woman 
of literary distinction and the possessor of an 
honored name may be invincibly shy and afraid 
to speak, while her next neighbor, knowing her 
great fame, may, while anxious to know the genius, 
misconstrue shyness for pride—a masquerade not 
uncommon for bashfulness to play—and so two 
people, with a volume to say to cach other, remain 
as silent as fishes, until the kindly magician comes 
along, and by the open sesame of an introduction, 
unlocks the treasure which has been so deftly 
hidden, A woman of fashion may enter an as- 
sembly of thinkers, and find herself dreaded and 
shunned, until some kind word brings to her re- 
lief the most recondite of them all. In the every- 
day social entertainments of New York people 
prefer those evenings where the hostess intro- 
duces, that is certain. 

As for forms of introduction, the simplest are 
the best. A gentleman is always brought to and 
presented to a lady, and a younger person is pre- 
sented to an older. “Mrs. Brown, allow me to 
introduce Mr. Jones,” is as good a form as any; 
the simple mention of the names is considered 
all that is necessary. A lady should always in- 
troduce her husband as “Mr. Brown” (or what- 
ever it may be), not as “my husband,” although 
she is permitted to say “ my son,” or “ my daugh- 
ter.” If her husband has a title, she is expected 
to give him the advantage of the “ Captain,” or 
“Commodore,” which our simple form of titular 
propriety allows, To address the President, we 
say “Mr. President,” and his wife should always 
say, “Allow me to introduce the President to 
you.” The modesty of Mrs, Grant, however, nev- 
er allowed her to call her many-titled husband 
anything but “ Mr. Grant,” which had in her case 
a certain sweetness above all etiquette. 

Introductions in the homely German father- 
land are universal, everybody pronouncing the 
name of the lady to whom he is talking to ev- 
erybody else; and among our German fellow- 
citizens we often see a gentleman convoying a 
lady through a crowded assemblage, introducing 
her to everybody. It is a simple, cordial, and 
pleasant thing enough, and we can not see how 
a bow and smile can injure anybody, particular- 
ly as the acquaintance can readily stop there. 

But no person of any heart or of much mind 
need feel afraid to talk and make herself agree- 
able, whether introduced or not, at a friend’s 
house. Even if she meets with the rebuff of a 
deaf-and-dumb neighbor, she need not feel heart- 
broken: she is right, and the silent one is wrong. 

If a gentleman asks to be presented to a lady, 
she should signify her assent in a pleasant man- 
ner, and pay her hostess the compliment of seem- 
ing pleased with his talk. Our American women 
are sometimes a little lacking in cordiality of 
manner, often receiving a new acquaintance with 
that part of their conformation which is known 
as the cold shoulder. A brusque discourtesy is 
bad; a cold indifference is bad; a very effusive 
and a very low bow, an overwhelming and a pa- 
tronizing cordiality, are worse. The proper salu- 
tation lies exactly between these extremes, as 
the juste milieu is the proper thing always. 

In seeking introductions for ourselves, while 
we need not be shy of making a first visit or 
asking for an introduction, if there is no “ blot on 
our ’scutcheon,” we should not advocate “ push.” 
There are instincts in the humblest understand- 
ing which will tell us where to draw the line. 
If a person is socially more prominent than our- 
selves, more distinguished in any way, we should 
not be violently anxious to take the firs step. 
We should wait until some happy chance has 
brought us together, for we must be as firm in 
our self-respect as our neighbor is in her exalted 
position. Wealth has very little power in this 
country to give a person an exclusively fashiona- 
ble position. Character, old family, breeding, cul- 
ture—all must help. An aristocrat who is such by 
virtue of an old and honored name is a power in the 
newest society, as in the oldest; but it is a shad- 
owy power—felt rather than described, Educa- 
tion is always a power; and there is a third power, 
known in large cities, composed of those who have 
wealth, position, and considerable cruelty ; who are 
known as the “ fashionable set”; who can form a 
sort of alliance, offensive and defensive; who can 
give balls and parties and keep other people 
out; who are too much courted, feared, and dread- 
ed. If those who desire an introduction to this 
circle strive for it too much, they ‘will be sure 
to be snubbed, for this circle lives by snub- 
bing. If they will wait patiently, the fashion- 
able set will come knocking at their doors, if in- 
deed as a set it holds together for a sufficiently 
long time, for such sets disentangle easily. L’art 
de tenir salon is not acquired in an hour, It 
takes many years for a hostess to surmount all 
the little awkwardnesses, the dubious points of 
etiquette, which come up in every evening’s en- 
tertainment; but if she sees shyness or humility 
on the faces of her guests, she can very well af- 
ford to introduce them. No one loses by a mod- 
est and serene courtesy, a civility which never 
flags, a willingness to put the very best interpre- 
tation on the conduct of society. 

A lady who is fully aware of her own respect- 
ability, who has always lived in the best society, 
is never afraid to bow first or call first, or to 
introduce any two people whom she may desire 
to make known to each other, knowing that po- 
liteness should be enumerated amongst the vir- 
tues, and feeling sure that if one of the ladies 
assumes an air of lofty disdain, she is the ill- 
bred person of the two. If a person, on being in- 
troduced, shows arrogance, pretension, displea- 
sure, we call him a snob. 

There is a movement toward the stately bows 
and courtesies of the past in our recent im 
tation of Old World fashions, A lady silently 
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courtesies when introduced, a gentleman makes 
a deep bow. We Americans have had the jolly 
habit of extending the hand when introduced, 
and a very cordial good custom it is. But the 
latest fashion for a ceremonious introduction for- 
bids it. A delicate, graceful courtesy is very pic- 
turesque, particularly in a ball-room or in a large 
assembly. As a gentleman carries his crush hat, 
and a lady has her fan, and perhaps a bouquet, 
hand-shakings are not altogether convenient. 
However, if a person presents a hand, the truly 
well-bred person will not fail to take it cordially, 
and respond to the greeting in the key-note of 
the giver. 

Introductions at watering-places of course take 
a local coloring, and are far more easy and less 
formal than those given in society, They carry 
the same limitations with them, however, and no 
one is bound to know a mere watering-place ac- 
quaintance later, unless both parties wish to 
do so, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN STYLES 
WOOLLEN STUFFS. 


\ HILE the summer season is still at its 

height, merchants and modistes are pre- 
paring for the autumn, The first importations 
of woollen and silk dress goods show stripes, 
moirés, and ombré grounds for their leading fea- 
tures, The striped stuffs are meant for trim- 
mings and for combining with plain fabrics, espe- 
cially as skirts and as pleated flounces for trim- 
ming skirts. There are lengthwise and crosswise 
stripes, narrow stripes and wide ones, even stripes 
and irregular clusters, bold, well-defined stripes 
and the vaguest pencilled lines, ombré and wa- 
tered stripes, brocaded stripes, satin, velvet, and 
plush stripes. Perhaps the greatest novelty of 
all is the introduction of line stripes that are the 
merest threads of gilt or of silver in woollen 
stuffs of ordinary quality; it is claimed that this 
gilt and silver will not tarnish, or they would not 
appear in fabrics meant for general use, Some- 
times only the smallest stitches of the tinsel are 
used, but these arrange themselves in stripes, and 
give tone to the stuff. New Cheviots in stripes 
of olive, bronze, copper red, blue, and green have 
dashes of red gold given by single threads, while 
chuddah-like woollens of solid myrtle green, leaf 








brown, or brick red have raised lines and double | 


lines of gold, either red gold, the yellow of Ro- 
man gold, or else the bronzed gold shade. Dull 
soft hues still prevail in the Cheviots, and these 
are sometimes brightened by stitches of silks of 
flame red, bright blue, or jonquil yellow. In 
many Cheviots the colors, though disposed in bars 
and lines, are so well blended that the effect of a 
solid color is given, while others of heavy cloth- 
like texture really have but one tone of any of 
the dark artistic shades, especially the copper 
reds and bronze or olive greens. For twilled 
woollens of lighter weight there are gay contrasts 
in the stripes, such as claret grounds with pale 
blue, olive, or rose lines, while others have sever- 
al colors in one stripe, such as red, gray, olive, 
blue, and yellow together. An ombré-striped 
ground of copper red with light écru or blue pen- 
cillings has a pretty effect when the narrow lines 
are of silk, The woollen goods on which moiré 
stripes are seen are usually satines, with the twills 
so closely woven that the surface is as lustrous as 
satin ; among these are old gold watered stripes an 
inch wide on black, blue, or seal brown grounds, A 
great many shades of brown are shown in the new 
stuffs, some with golden tints, and others as dull 
and dark as dead-leaf shades can be; there are also 
a variety of stone, mode, and drab shades with blue 
and with pink tints put in odd contrasts with the 
dull red and greens now in vogue. All the wool 
fabrics shown are soft, flexible, pleasant to the 
touch, and excellent for drapery. Twilled sur- 
faces abound, and are shown in the fine cash- 
mere twills, the smooth lustrous twill of satine, 
the regular “diagonals” of serge, and in the 
rough-finished camel’s-hair twill. The flannel and 
cloth finished goods, smoothly and evenly woven, 
mark an entirely different class of woollens. 
Some new effects are given to plaid goods by 
making the ground ombré, and having the bars 
of but one or two colors. Thus olive green om- 
bré grounds are barred with many lines of pale 
blue or of gold, or a few red lines are added to 
these. The red ombré plaids are shaded down 
to black in the centre of each plaid, and barred 
with olive or brown; two shades of blue with 
gold lines have ombré drab for a background; 
shaded purple is relieved by gold bars. A fa- 
vorite contrast is copper red with one of the yel- 
low-green shades, and to these are added tinsel 
lines through the green bars, Some bright 
Jacqueminot red is sobered with gray and green, 

and this arrangement of colors is seen in both 
stripes and plaids. The solid-colored twilled 
wools, both in cashmeres and serges, represent 
all the colors seen in the stripes and plaids, and 
these solid colors are to serve as the principal 
part of the dress, or at least as the over-dress 
and wrap. For instance, new French plates for 
autumn have a polonaise and pelerine of olive 
or copper red cashmere, with a short skirt on 
which are from three to six flounces of striped 
wool, pleated so that the stripes which are the 
color of the polonaise wiil be on top of the pleats, 

and a lighter stripe in contrast will be under 

each pleat, and only disclosed by accidental mo- 
tions of the wearer. A plastron of the stripes 
made crosswise extends down the entire length 
of the over-dress, and the pelerine, which is round 
and clinging, or may be shirred in Mother Hub- 
bard style about the neck, passes under this plas- 
tron in front. The front or sides of the polo- 
naise are brought together low down at the end 
of the plastron, and are knotted there with hang- 

ing ends. This is seen with leaf brown cash- 
mere for the over-dress, and striped brown and 
gold for the skirt; or else copper red for the 





solid color, with stripes of red and green, or red 
and blue, or deep red with pale rose; myrtle 
green has sage green and écru stripes, while olive 
green over-dresses have stripes of gold, red, or 
light blue. 


SATINS, MOIRES, SURAHS, ETC. 


Silks are satins this year, for no new plain 
gros grains are shown thus far, and even the wa- 
tered silks have glossy satin stripes. For plain 
self colors satin de Lyon or satin Surah will be 
chosen, and the only gros grains are the cheap 
repped silks that now form the foundation of 
most dresses, but which are concealed from view 
even in the simplest wool suits as carefully as a 
paper cambric foundation would be. Stripes pre- 
vail in silk fabrics, but are usually more massed 
in colors than the rainbow stripes of wool goods, 
two tones of one color, or at most two or three 
contrasting hues, being oftenest used, A watered 
stripe two inches wide with a satin stripe of the 
same shade and width is a design that will be 
popular, because not conspicuous, but more showy 
designs are two-inch stripes of copper red moiré 
alternating with dark blue satin stripes of the 
same width, or else old gold moiré with claret 
satin stripes, or drab satin with myrtle green 
moiré, or the elegant leaf brown with old gold, 
Similar contrasts are shown in stripes of different 
widths, varying from one inch to three in breadth. 
Sometimes the watered stripe is also ombré, and 
this produces a very striking effect, especially 
when pale green watered stripes are shaded and 
contrasted with solid stripes of myrtle green, or 
écru-shaded moiré alternates with leaf brown sat- 
in. Above all others, the white moiré stripes 
separated by stripes of black satin are consider. 
ed most promising by the merchants, as black 
and white has been a favorite combination with 
elegant women for the past year, and will prob- 
ably now become the popular thing with the mill- 
ion, When relieved by facings of Jacqueminot 
red, and worn with black and white laces, this 
dress is becoming alike to blondes and brunettes ; 
ladies with gray hair find it most effective when 
touches of clear blue are added, or when the en- 
tire toilette is confined to black and white. The 
over-dresses of rich suits will be made of plain 
satin Surah, velvet, or plush, or watered silk, with 
the stripes arranged in pleated flounces, plas- 
trons, panels, and facings. For very gay trim- 
mings there are inch-wide stripes of raised cords 
of red with yellow separated by black satin 
stripes; tinsel cords are on dark blue, green, or 
red-satin. Corded stripes promise to be largely 
imported, and these will correspond with the sat- 
in cords that figure in the new passementeries, 
Ombré stripes of satin are also shown separated 
by cross stripes that have all the tones combined 
in the ombré stripes ; sometimes diagonal stripes 
are on the mixed long stripes, and some brocaded 
figures appear, 

For evening dresses are wide brocaded stripes 
of floral pattern on a moiré ground, This is 
very handsome in pale blues that are almost 
green, in lighttchaudron tints, pink coral, salmon, 
jonquil yellow, and white. A single color is used 
in the brocaded stripes, and the flowers are the 
blue corn-flower? thistles, bachelor’s-buttons, ss- 
thetic lilies, hollyhocks, daffodils, dahlias, and big 
sunflowers, Darker brocades for day costumes 
and dinner dresses are stately enough for any 
dowager, yet their satin grounds are the softest 
Surahs, and the brocaded stripes are of dull ar- 
tistically blended colors that have been copied 
literally from the designs made by Morris and 
other English artists for the rich stuffs used for 
upholstery. Persian colorings with no defined 
pattern are copied from rugs, and will illuminate 
the dullest of the new dull hues, 

PLUSH 

Plush of long thick pile will rival velvet for 
parts of costumes, and many dresses will be made 
entirely of plush, as its clinging effect is liked for 
the trains of the richest wsthetic toilettes. A 
trained dress of old silver plush, with shirred sat- 
in Surah fronts, and a wired Medicis collar of old 
silver beads, sleeves of the silver beads, and fringe 
of the same at the foot of the shirred front, is a 
successful Parisian blending of the artistic and 
fashionable. A short costume of black satin Su- 
rah, with pointed vest front and paniers of black 
watered silk, and wide borders, collar, and cuffs 
of black plush, is an indication of what walking 
dresses for next winter will be A novelty for 
trimming is ombré stripes of plush of very long 
pile on satin Surah ground of a contrasting color, 
of which only slight glimpses are seen, as the long 
pile of the plush falls over on each side of the 
stripe, and nearly conceals the space between. 
Thus ombré red plush stripes half an inch wide 
have leaf brown satin Surah for the foundation ; 
shaded olive plush stripes are on blue Surah 
ground, and gold on black But the newest 
plush goods are not confined to stripes; instead, 
they have balls, olives, or oval-shaped leaves lap- 
ping over each other, and the pile of the plush 
trimmed or flattened so that the upper part of 
each figure has short pile, while the lower part is 
long and overlaps the figure below it. Velvets 
are shown in similar designs, and in wide stripes 
alternating with moiré silk or with satin, A 
great deal of velvet, both plain and figured, will 
be used this season, The plaid velvets are shown 
for trimmings in gay Madras colors, and there are 
also ombré velvets and plushes for enriching 
plain wool or Surah dresses, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Satin cords in passementerie are the new fea- 
ture in dress trimmings for autumn and winter, 
These cords add the lustre that dull silk passe- 
menterie needed for trimming satin fabrics. 
They are made of satin in rolls like piping, and 
are disposed in arabesques, vandykes, leaf and 
flower designs, and they hang straight like fringe, 
with a satin or jet drop at the end of each cord. 
Sometimes there are rows and rows of the cord 
in blocks and bars, with similar rows of cut 





jet beads between Very elaborate designs are 
shown for passementerie, some of which are in 
floral patterns, and others are geometrical. All 
of these trimmings are wide, and the patterns 
are large, especially the lily patterns. A great 
deal of crocheted passementerie js shown with 
thick cords like ropes, made of two kinds of 
smaller cords twisted together Jet beads are 
imported in many costly galloons of solid jet, 
with scalloped or pointed edges that dispense 
with fringes; there is also a great deal of fringe 
and of vine passementerie with jet, notwithstand- 
ing the rumor that it would not be used again. 
The most expensive ornaments for cloaks have 
fine cut jet in them also; these consist of a large 
piece for the back of the garment, frogs and but- 
terfly ornaments for the front, with beaded col- 
lar and sleeve pieces. The satin-finished cord 
passementerie is newer than that with beads, 
and may supersede it, but the solid bead trim- 
mings are too rich to be easily relinquished; 
large faceted beads and pear-shaped pendent 
beads are very effective on the new fringes. A 
great deal of chenille trimming is shown, also 
marabout ruches like the moss trimmings of long 
ago, and jet beads are combined with most of 
these, Frogs are of jet and satin cord together. 
Great crocheted lilies have long pistils and sta- 
mens of jet beads, or of satin cords tipped with 
jet. Chenille netted headings of fringes have a 
bead mm each mesh, and a pear-shaped bead at 
the end of each chenille strand of the fringe. 
Colored beads are shown again in ombré effects, 
and a great deal of amber, bronze, and copper 
red beading is imported, Both white pearl and 
black pearl trimmings are shown A great deal 
of embroidery on net and on mousseline de soie 
will be worn on rich dresses; this may be had 
with beads or without, and is shown in narrow 
bands for garniture, and in wide flounces to be 
put on plain across the front and side breadths, 
forming double tabliers These embroideries 
come in black, white, a single color, and in com- 
binations of many colors. For simple wool dress- 
es military braids and new chenille braids will 
be used. Frogs of braid or of passementerie 
will trim plain dress waists. 

The buttons for dresses are of two sizes, and 
in designs and colors are as handsome as jew- 
elled brooches. They come in faceted steel en- 
tirely, or else set round with rims of jet, and in 
colored pearls and metals of every hue. The 
ombré pearl and metal buttons are shown to 
match dress goods; the gilt and silver buttons 
have color introduced, and are etched in quaint 
designs, or else have raised figures showing flow- 
ers or dragons, and tiny nail-heads of cut steel 
or jet on the edges. Enamelled buttons in Wat- 
teau designs repeat all the colors of the dress 
material. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T Srewart & Co , AITKEN, 
Son, & Co ; and A. Seria. 





PERSONAL. 


AN Italian gardener has added a perfume to 
the violet by succeeding in raising fragrant ca- 
mellias, They have a delicate rose tint, 

—Sir Joun MACDONALD, the Canadian states- 
man, began the study of law when fifteen years 
of aye, and was in practice at twenty-one. 

—Mrs. Wuirts, of Ardaroch, wore a toilette, at 
the last Queen’s ball, of gold brocade, with sage 
green velvet train, decorated with cascades of 
amethysts. 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN claims to have discovered 
the altar of Zeus on Mount Ida during his recent 
explorations. He says he was first incited to his 
Trojan campaigns by the reading of Homer. 

—Major Ben PERLEY Poore has in his famous 
collection of curiosities and antiquities at West 
Newbury, Massachusetts, the handle of the old 
custom-house door where HawTHORNE wrote 
the Searlet Letter, 

—Pkeston Powers’s marble bust of Joun G 
WuHiTtTIeR has been placed in the East Room of 
the Boston Publie Library, and represents the 
poet in a musing mood, with head slightly bent. 
The same artist’s bust of President GARFIELD 
was begun in his studio at Florence on the day 
of the attempted assassination. 

—A veteran who fought under the great NA 
POLEON in Germany in 1804, GEORGES 
and who only three years ago married a wife of 
sixty summers, is living at Montreal, in his one- 
hundred-and-fifth year, and in full possession of 
his faculties, 

—Medallions of roses on the walls, alternating 
with hanging baskets of ferns, were the late ball- 
room decorations of Mrs NayLor Leyuanp, of 
London 

—At a recent review of the Austrian cavalry 
by the Emperor and Empress, a smal! child ran 
directly in front of the horses as some thirty 
thousand dragoons were charging in line across 
the field, when a soldier in the front rank, with 
wondrous presence of mind, disengaged his foot 
from the stirrup, clung to his flying horse, and 
seized the child as he swept by. When the ap- 
plause had subsided, the Emperor took the cross 
of the Order of Maria Theresa from his own neck 
and hung it upon that of the rescuer, 

—The fortunate wife of M, ANDRE, née Mile. 
J ACQUEMART, is to have the tapestry, tables, and 
chairs from the room which was made ready for 
the Queen of Navarre, at the Chateau of Cham- 
bord, by her brother Francis L., to furnish her 
parlor. 

—Mr. Dorton, who has a terrapin farm fn Ala- 
bama stocked with twenty thousand specimens, 
fattens them on crabs ata dollar a dozen in sum- 
mer, while they usually eat nothing in winter, 
and he sells them at a dollar apiece in New York. 

—Brieut Eyus, the eloquent Indian girl, has 
just married Mr. Trpsies, the Ponca advow ate, 
a widower of forty-five, with two incumbr: ices, 

—During his journey round the world, Mr 
Cyrus W. Fie_p was entertained at the house 
which King CuHarues built for Nett Gwynne, 
and from which Horace WaLPoLe dated many 
of his letters—a place occupied by Mr. PenpER, 
the head of the cable system of the world. 

—By glancing over Studies of Assassination, by 
the United States consul at Cardiff, Mr. Wirt 
Sikes, which starts with CATHERINE DE” Mept- 
cI, and proceeds by way of Guy Fawkes and 















CHARLOTTE CorDAY to WiLkes Boots and 


Sopuis Perovsky, it will be seen that lovely 
woman has borne her part in these bloody 
affairs. 





—A snuff-box owned successively by E.us- 
TON and SOTHERN is now the property of Mr. 
Joun McCu..oueu, the actor—and is not to be 
sneezed at either. 

—It is said that Musurus Bey, in whom all 
good lovers are interested, will soon be a Cath- 
olic, and regain his bride. Should he ever apos- 
tatize, however, let his mother-in-law look out 
for a sack in the Bosporus. 

—The grand cross of the Legion of Honor has 
been presented to Mr. Pasteur, one of the sei- 
entists who disbelieve in the doctrine of ‘‘ spon- 
taneous generation.” 

—According to Mr. T TROLLOPE’s recent 
essay, GurIbo’s ‘‘ Cenci”’ has no connection with 
the famous Beatrice, who, it seems, was by no 
means the injured saint we have been taught to 
believe. 

—DUVERGNIER DE 
DUFAURE have left 
French Academy. 

—THomas Mora, the artist, is to make Brook- 
lyn, New York, his future home, having taken a 
studio there. 

—The Countess DurFERIN gave a reception 
lately at the British Embassy at Therapia, where 








HAURANNE, LittR#, and 
three vacant seats in the 





refreshments were served under the lime trees, 
with the beauty and youth and fashion of Pera 
in the foreground, and the blue Bosporus in the 


distance. The secret of the 

FERINS seems to lie quite as much iy their im- 

perturbable good-nature as in their talent, 
—Henry Cay is said to have won the paint- 


success of the Dur- 








ing, by a Dutcli artist, representing an old wo- 
man stirring a porringer,and now hanging in 
the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington, from 
JOHN Quincy Abas, in a game of ¢ ards, when 
both were Commissioners vent in 1841, 
—Dundreary often ma > thousand dol- 
lars a week. But as Dundreary was fearf 
extravagant, he left only eighty thousand dollars, 
—The Queen once spun enough yarn, from 
flax grown on the estate of the Earl of Caledon, 
to be woven into a table napkin, which was late- 


ly on exhibition at a fairin Eng 

—Ata ball in Aly 
M. ALBERT GREvy, 
broken, 

—Authors are generally accused of bad hand- 
writing, but the poet Joun James Piatt must 
take the palm among them all, he having just 
been discharged from the Cincinnati Post-office, 
where he was a money-order clerk, on account 
of his illegible penmanship. 

—While her husband is making a tour through 
Spain, Mrs. Rose HawTnorne Latuxop is study- 
ing paimting in Paris. > 

—The first picture of the military artist M. 
De NEUVILLE was accepted at the Salon, al- 
though painted without instruction 

The King of Bavaria is baving a royal time 
on s Leke Lucerne, where he has a steamboat for 
his private use at one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars a day, and spends the nights on the water, 
while a number of virtuosi on the Alpine Horn 
at different points about the lake wake troops 
of echoes, 

—Marig, the daughter of Fecurer, is to mar- 
ry M. Bosqutn, one of the tenors of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, after which, if she pursues the 
even tenor of her way, she will have a better 
time than do the wives of most tenors, accord- 
ing to report. 

—A Bohemian attended the great Slav recep- 
tion at the Vatican recently, attired in a suit of 
red cloth with gold embroide ry, and a cloak of 
white fur hanging from his shoulders. The 
Slavs from the late Turkish territories wore Ori- 
ental costumes, with silken scarfs in many col- 
ors, gold-braided jackets, and strange weapons 
in their belts, while the peasants in long white 
or gray linen robes relieved the blaze of color 

—In six weeks Herr BARN AY, of the Meiningen 
Court Company, has learned to —_— English 
enough to make a speech at the entertainment 
lately given by Mr. Too.e to the e ompany, 

—A silver-mounted sword was bought for sev- 
enty- a dollars, at the BEACONSFIELD sale, by 
Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 

—The King of the Sandwich Islands hopes to 
coax a thousand laborers to emigrate to Hawaii; 
but the laborers, remembering through force of 
association a song about the King of the Canni- 
bal Islands, hesitate. 

—The most of the “artist’s proofs’ of Mr. 
Simmons’s plate of **‘ Monarch,” the lion painted 
by Rosa BonuHEvR, have been sent to this country. 

—The one-hundredth birthday of Danie. 
WEBSTER is to be celebrated on the 18th of next 
January, in New Hampshire. 

—The body of JosepH Severn is to be re- 
moved from the new cemetery at Rome, and 
buried near that of his friend Keats in the old 
cemetery. 

—A young lady just twenty is the author of 
Cape Cod Folks. 

—A copy of one of Dickens's earliest and 
rarest books, ‘* Three Ways of Spending Sunday, 
by Timothy Sparks,’ was sold the other day in 
Manchester, England, for about thirty dollars, 

—Professor Witt1AM Dwicut WHITNEY has 
received from the Emperor of Germany the Or- 
der of Merit made vacant by the death of Mr, 
CARLYLE. 

—Mrs. Junta Anne Estep, 
ninety-one, the mother of twelve children, the 
grandmother of eighty-six, the great-grandmo- 
ther of one hundred and forty-six, and the great- 
great-grandmother of ten—a total of two hun- 
dred and fifty-four descendants. 

—MaryY ANDERSON spends her afternoons at 
Long Branch, when not fishing or sailing, in the 
grounds about her cottage, which is embowered 
in wistaria and honeysuckle. In the mornings 
she canters about on her favorite mare, but nev- 
er indulges in sea-bathing. 

— President GARFIELD has been added to Ma- 
dame Tussavup’s collection in wax. 

—Madame E.izaBetu JERICHAN, the Danish 
artist, who married a pupil of THORWALDSEN’s, 
is just dead. 

—It is twenty-one years since VICTORIA was 
seen at a state concert, 

—A portrait, by Hans Catcan, of the Princess 
BAkBARA RAbZIWILL, who married SigismUND 
Aveustus, King of Poland, and was poisoned 
by her jealous step-mother, Bona Srorza, of Mil- 
an, in which the forehead of the princess is ra- 
diant, after the manner of T1iTIAN, while charac- 
teristics of the German school are seen in the 
treatment of the jewels and velvet, is in the gul- 
lery of Mr. MarTIn CoLNaGHI, at London. 
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Figs, 1~12.—JAPANESE FAN DESIGNS FOR DOYLEYS.—FULL SIZE.—Fromw rae Sour Kenstyeron Royat Scuoou or Art Neepie-Work.—[See Pace 558,] 
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Fig. 1.—Moxocram.—Cross 
Sritch Emprowery. 


Border for Window-Shade. 
Cushion Stitch. 

Tus border, which is used to 
ornament the silk window-shade 
illustrated on page 516 of Bazar 
No. 33, Vol. XIV., is worked in 
cushion stitch with maize filoselle 
silk on a cream-colored founda- 
tion of woven netting or of coarse 
canvas grenadine, The design 
figures are edged in the manner 
shown in the illustration with 
short stitches of bright-colored 


silk. 


Batiste Aprons.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tur white batiste apron, Fig. 
1, is trimmed across the bottom 
and below the second of the two 
deep tucks across the middle 
with torchon lace two inches and 
a half wide. Similar lace edges 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cri 
Stirch EMBROIDERY. 


four inches from the top and eight 


inches from the bottom, and is 
edged and bordered with white 
lace. The flowered muslin over 


skirt, which is fastened on the 
skirt, is open in the middle of the 
front, and edged with lace. The 
basque is short and pointed in 
front, and long and full in the 
back. The dress can be cut from 
Figs. 20*-28 in Supplement to the 
last Bazar. 

The skirt of the light blue gren- 
adine dress, Fig. 2, is trimmed with 
five narrow side-pleatings, which 


are edged with lace, and arranged 
in fourfold pleats at intervals of 
two inches, and with a box-pleated 
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Fig. 1.—Inp1a Mustrn Dress. Fig. 2.—Grenapine Dress, 

the strings, which are five inches wide, and proceed from the | across the side breadths of the apron, where it is headed by a 
upper of the two tucks. The bib is trimmed at the top with | tucked band of batiste an inch wide. The bib is completed by 
two rows of torchon lace an inch wide, the straight edges turn- | tabs made of two rows of embroidered edging an inch wide. 
ed toward each other, with an intervening narrow bias strip of 
batiste, and with a bow of the latter material. 





Summer Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


tu! 3 1 
The bib and the front breadth of the gored apron, Fig. 2, are Tue dress Fig. 1 is of plain and flowered India muslin. The ie OS BRIBE LYE TY aloe 
composed of horizontal bands of embroidered insertion three | skirt is trimmed with a narrow pleating of the plain muslin, ; 


inches wide, and are edged at the bottom with two batiste side- 


surmounted by a flounce twenty-two inches deep of like mate- 
pleatings three and four inches wide. The latter also extends 


rial, which is shirred in clusters at intervals of six inches at 


Fig. 


2.—EmMBROIDERED Batiste 
APRON. 
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fiounce five inches deep, made of the satin-striped 
border woven into the material. The over-skirt 
and the long basque are trimmed with similar 
borders and with satin ribbon bows. The latter 
has cuffs and a collar made of Spanish lace. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 549. 

TuEese monograms, which are used for marking 
bed and table linen, are worked in cross stitch 
with embroidery cotton in contrasting colors, or 
in two shades of a single color. 





CANARY-BIRDS. 
IV. 
TREATMENT FOR INVALID BIRDS. 

HE old lady who labored long and earnestly 
| to find a canary-bird raised from the seed, in 
order that she might be sure of having the pure 
breed, was hardly more ignorant, in one way, about 
the pet she desired, than are a great many who 
own birds as to the treatment and care they 
should receive when sick, That dainty little body, 
capable of producing six times its proportionate 
volume of music, is one that should be cared for 
very tenderly, and any one who, owning birds, 
does not study their wants and requirements, is 
guilty of culpable negligence. 

The average life of a canary, killed by mistaken 
kindness as he is too often, is about seven years ; 
but with proper care there is no reason why that 
age should not be doubled. There is in New York 
city a male German bird which still retains its voice 
at the age of sixteen years. 

As with any other pet, and perhaps even in a 
greater degree, the health of the bird depends 
upon the food given, It is far from being a kind- 
ness for his mistress to give him anything or ev- 
erything which she herself thinks a dainty, for he 
is an inquisitive little fellow, who will peck at any- 
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The most critical time in the life of a canary 
is during the moulting season, usually September 
or October, and then it is that every precaution 
should be taken that he suffer from lack of noth- 
ing. It is a natural condition of the bird to 
moult, and yet is generally accompanied by dis- 
ease. They should be kept in rather a warmer 
place than usual, since the loss of their feathers 
renders them more liable to take cold. Give them 
all the space possible in which to fly about, so 
the feathers may be dropped easily, feed a few 
hemp seeds each day, and put some flour bread 
soaked in milk in the cage. Hard-boiled egg 
chopped fine with pounded cracker can be given 
alternately with the bread, while a rusty nail in 
the drinking-cup affords a solution of iron which 
will strengthen the invalid. Some fanciers rec- 
ommend pulling the wing and tail feathers out by 
hand in case they do not drop readily; but unless 
one is so well acquainted with bird life as to know 
exactly when they should be shed, it is better not 
to attempt it. Observe the bird carefully for 
symptoms of a cold or constipation, and in from 
two to four weeks, if you have cared for him 
properly, he will be ready again to serenade you 
at all hours of the day. 

The canary is more susceptible to colds, thus 
bringing on consumption, than almost any other 
kind of bird, and prompt treatment is necessary. 
It is hard to say exactly what the symptoms will 
be, they vary so much, a bird owned by the 
writer having recently died from consumption 
without exhibiting the usual signs. The most 
frequent way in which the bird shows this dis- 
ease is by a queer little noise not unlike a cough, 
it acting at the same time as if something had 
lodged in its throat. Frequent shaking of the 
head, with a desire to sleep in the daytime, is one 
of the symptoms. If the feathers remain ruffled, 
and the eyes look heavy, the body having the ap- 
pearance of being swollen, or if there is a droop- 
ing and quivering of the wings, accompanied by 
frequent opening of the 
mouth, it may be concluded 
that the little fellow has 
consumption. Give him 
plenty of green food, such 
as lettuce, fruit, chickweed, 
or cabbage—never feeding 
sour apples—stale bread 
soaked in water and mixed 
with cream, and put a rusty 
nail in his drinking water. 
Keep him in a warm room, 
and if the night be at all 
chilly, cover the cage with 
flannel. 

When a bird has the 
asthma, there can be no 
mistaking the symptoms, 
for they are almost the 
same as in a human being. 
This disease is brought on 
by keeping the little fel- 
low where it is too warm, 
or the air impure, for his 
lungs are very delicate. A 
small piece of smoked ba- 
con—cut out the lean, leav- 
ing the rind and a thin lay- 
er of fat—hung in the cage 
for him to peck at is the 
best medicine. Some fan- 
ciers prescribe plantain and 





A CONSUMPTIVE CANARY. 


thing given him, and the result of injudicious feed- 
ing is his death or hopeless injury. 

The best authorities on birds, and the experi- 
ence of those who have lived in daily companion- 
ship—for a canary may be made a real compan- 
jion—with these tiny mites, all music and feathers, 
is that a plain diet of rape and canary seed, with 
now and then a bit of green food in season, is 
all that should be given, save when breeding or 
moulting. Such food will keep both voice and 
feathers in good condition, while almost every- 
thing else is liable to work injury. A few hemp 
seeds, if one is perfectly sure the bird needs fat- 
tening, may be given without injury, while millet, 
poppy, oats, oatmeal, sugar, cake, bread, or other 
such enemies to the bird will spoil the taste for 
his natural food, not only making him feeble and 
sickly, but so unfitting him for the moulting sea- 
son that he can not survive it. 

The most important thing in the care of cana- 
ries is to get fresh, clean seed, for very much that 
is on sale has been kept until it has grown musty. 
Rape-seed will not only must by age, but by hav- 
ing been kept in a damp place, and one should 
always taste before purchasing it, rejecting that 
which is bitter. The best is the German summer 
rape, which is more full-flavored than the English. 
Good canary-seed should taste sweet, look glossy, 
and be heavy in weight, and it may be mixed in 
equal proportions, or three-quarters rape, if the 
bird shows a preference for that seed. 

Use plenty of washed gravel in the bottom of 
the cage, keep a piece of cuttle-fish bone where 
the bird can always get at it, and take care that 
the drinking-water is changed often. Give the 
bird a bath every morning, and keep him from a 
draught or the full glare of the sun. It is always 
well to let the little prisoner have plenty of fresh 
air; but when the day is cold or hot, protect him 
as you would yourself. 

It is essential that the perches be kept clean, 
and the entire cage should be thoroughly washed 
with boiling water each month. Once in a while 
it is well to examine the bird’s feet, and if they 
are dirty, soak and cleanse them with lukewarm 
water. 

This much by way of preface to the treatment 
of invalid birds, and if you are careful to fill all 
the conditions of care while healthy, the pain of 
seeing the bird sicken and die will, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, be spared. 





rape-seed soaked in water; 
others, thin linseed tea in- 
stead of water; while some 
think boiled bread and milk 
suffices. Experience has taught one bird-fancier, 
however, that the bacon is preferable. 

Constipation is dangerous, and should be at- 
tended to at once. Of fresh castor-oil put one 
or two drops down his throat, by holding his bill 
open with a small piece of wood, if itis an extreme 
case. If in the first stages, molasses in the wa- 
ter, or green food, should relieve it. But if these 
latter remedies fail in three or four hours, give the 
oil, lest he become too feeble to recover. 

If the little volume of music gets hoarse, put 
powdered rock-candy in his drinking water, and 
he wili sing clearly enough in a few days. 

Give no cake and sherry, as some recommend, 
for even if it does not kill, it leaves the patient 
in a sickly, delicate condition. 

There are other ills which the flesh of the ca- 
nary is heir to, but it is not safe to lay down any 
general rule for the treatment of them. In case 
the symptoms differ from those of the ordinary 
diseases, the better way is to take the invalid to 
some bird-fancier, since any attempt to treat the 
ease by rule would prove almost as fatal as utter 
neglect. 

Above all, avoid the nostrums sold by the bird 
dealers ; in some cases they may be good, but to 
give them to your bird when you do not know 
the cause of his illness would be like giving a 
sick child any one of the numberless patent med- 
icines in hope that it might chance to be bene- 
ficial to the patient. 

Small red insects often cause the death of birds, 


| and such death should be chargeable upon the, 


mistress of the little fellow, since they are al- 
most always the outgrowth of uncleanliness. If 
the bird pecks itself often, and acts generally as 
though its skin was irritated, boil the cage, 
perches, cups, and chain in water for ten or 
fifteen minutes three or four consecutive days. 
The presence of vermin may be readily detect- 
ed by throwing a white cloth over the cage at 
night, and examining it very early in the morn- 
ing, when, if there are any insects in the cage, 
minute red specks will be seen on the fabric. 

For the benefit of the helpless little pets who 
are confined in a gilded prison all their lives it is 
well to repeat what has been said. By devoting 
a few moments each day to the care of the song- 
ster, and by judicious feeding, all rules for the 
treatment of invalid birds will be useless, since 
then there will be no invalids. © 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
AFTER MANY DAYS. 

Tue heart-sickness of hope deferred was not 
slow to lay hold on Helen Rhodes. When the 
week for which she knew that she must wait for 
Frank passed by and there was no word from 
him to break the monotony of her existence, she 
fell into a condition of extreme alarm, She had 
borne the silence and the watching throughout 
those seven days with patient misery, and on the 
termination of them she was greatly excited. 

“ He will come to-morrow and explain, and all 
will be well,” she said to herself, and she made 
such little addition to her plain mourning dress 
as was in her power without departing from her 
resolution to expend no money until she should 
be Frank’s wife; and she told Delphine with a 
smile that her husband was certainly to come 
that day. 

He did not come, and when the night fell, and 
Helen was left alone, a deadly fear took possession 
of her. Was Frank dead? Beyond that horrid 
possibility she could not look, She never thought 
of herself as the lost and forsaken creature she 
must be if the fear that had suggested itself in- 
deed proved true; that fear seemed to paralyze 
her, to contine all the resources of thought, and 
fix them in the production of itself. 

When Delphine came to her in the morning, 
the look in the girl’s eyes, the dumb unfathom- 
able fear of it, frightened her. 

Helen did not ask her a question; she only 
raised herself on her pillow, and gazed at Del- 
phine. 

“No, there are no letters for madame to-day 
any more than on the other days; but, mon Dieu, 
madame must not be so much alarmed; it is only 
a day after the time, and who knows, monsieur 
may be on the road this very hour.” 

“Thank you,” said Helen, gently; “I think I 
will not get up yet, I do not feel quite well.” 

Then she turned away her face, and lay still 
and silent for several hours. 

The days went on, and Helen suffered all the 
varied agonies of suspense in their utmost inten- 
sity; the restlessness, the torpor, the concentra- 
tion of the mind on one absorbing subject, and 
the uncontrollable straying of the mind from it, 
with the quick pain of recurrence to it; the phys- 
ical irritability, the deadly sickness, the thrilling 
and starting of the nerves. It was strange that 
she did not succumb to the mental suffering of 
that time, and lose at least a portion of it in se- 
vere bodily illness ; but her youth and her hither- 
to untried, uninjured health aided her, if aid it 
could be called. And although her color faded, 
and the bright girlishness departed from her as- 
pect never to return, she was not attacked by ill- 
ness. Though every leaden-footed hour was 
weighted with pain, and needed an effort to live 
through, the time was néver afterward entirely 
clear in her memory; she could recall a part of 
it in a broken way, shaking the incidents or the 
feelings of it together hke the b''s of glass in a 
kaleidoscope, but long lapses « escaped her 
altogether. 

In a fitful way she strov®*r» oceupy herself, 
and found in needle-work t?~ “source that it has 
afforded to many unquiet “ii /ids. It was only 


rarely that she could read during the hours of the’ 
day that succeeded to the vain watch of the morn-.* 


ing for the letter that did not arrive, and be? 
the restless agony of the v- watch of the ev:.- 
ing had set in; but she knew nothing afterward 
of what she had read. I the days to come the 
mere sight of certain b «s would recall the 
qualms and terrors of that’ wfétched time. ” 

At first, while she did not admit any dou’ 
Frank Lisle, while her only attempt at ex:‘Ir 
ing his absence and his silence was the dre&u.n 
supposition of his death, she @" rt leave the 
house at all. What if she were to go out, and 
the news were to arrive, and she not there? sug- 
gested her terrors; what if he, Frank himself, 
were to arrive, and she not there? suggested her 
feeble, expiring hopes. All day she would sit by 
a window which commanded the turn of the high- 
road, and pushing the hangings back behind her 
chair, would watch every vehicle as it came up 
and passed, working fitfully the while, with long 
intervals of listless idleness and down-hanging 
hands. But as time went on, and the beautiful 
spring advanced into the supreme loveliness of 
that season in Paris and its environs, Helen be- 
gan to feel the want of air, and a desperate long- 
ing to go out. She would not disregard the light- 
est word that Frank had said to her; she never 
turned her steps toward Paris; she would not 
even go to the entrance of the Bois, their old 
meeting-place ; she would walk sedately about 
Neuilly and the shady roads adjoining, closely 
veiled and evading notice, but feeling the sooth- 
ing and strengthening influence of the fresh air. 
She took no notice of the human life about her; 
it seemed to her that she was a being apart, shut 
out from her kind. Her solitude was rendered 
complete and overwhelming by the falseness of 
her position: this mere girl, as inexperienced as 
a child, was living utterly alone, and living a lie! 

By degrees it became evident even to her un- 
suspiciousness and inexperience that she was the 
object of curiosity but little tempered with sym- 
pathy both to Delphine and her mother ; and that 
the veneer of respect and observance with which 
the venality of Madame Moreau had covered her 
native coarseness and hardness was wearing off. 
Helen felt sure that Delphine had not revealed 
what she knew to her mother; but she had no 
greater faith in her on that account: a cold and 
cruel curiosity showed itself too often in the hard, 








handsome, sensual face that watched her unspar- 
ingly; and there was a relaxation in the small 
attentions with which Delphine had at first sur- 
rounded her that Helen’s quick sensitiveness rec- 
ognized at once. She did not care for these 
things, she had not been used to much personal 
observance, but she knew as well as the wisest, 
by the instinct of her gentlewomanhood, what the 
omission of them meant. What did Delphine be- 
lieve concerning her? That she was Frank Lisle’s 
wife and he had deserted her, or that she was not 
his wife at all, and in either case a person whom 
there was little honor or profit in serving? In 
her dread and perplexity she had said to Delphine 
that he was dead, she was sure he was dead; but 
the shrewd answer which Delphine made warned 
her to be on her guard against self-betrayal. 

“It is impossible,” she said; “the friends of 
monsieur would send the news at once to the 
wife of monsieur; she would have the first right ; 
nothing could be done without her, No, monsieur 
is not dead; something has happened, but it is 
not that.’’ A little later this was followed by a 
hint that if madame was not altogether “ well” 
with the family of monsieur, there must be friends 
of his to whom she might apply. How was she 
to meet this? The question itself forced her for 
the first time to realize that she knew absolutely 
nothing of the family or the circumstances of the 
man into whose hands she had given her future. 
He had never talked to her of his relatives; she 
did not even know whether he had parents living. 
She had reason to believe that her own existence 
was utterly unknown to any one connected with 
Frank Lisle; she knew, although she dared not 
admit the knowledge, that he might be lying dead 
anywhere, and the intelligence never reach her, 
in consequence of his own precautions for the 
keeping of their secret. The name of his friend, 
he on whose account secrecy toward Mr. and Mrs. 
Townley Gore was indispensable, had never es- 
caped his lips; she had no notion where this 
friend was; of late they had never talked about 
him. Of what had they talked, indeed, except of 
the sweetness and the bliss of their own young 
love and hope? And now almost the worst part 
of what Helen had to suffer was the shrinking 
from the remembrance of that happiness, because 
it was becoming terrible. When memory impor- 
tuned her with the dear words and the eloquent 
looks that had made the wilderness of her un- 
loved existence to blossom with the roses of par- 
adise, and fertilized it with the waters of life, she 
was seized with dread; she felt as if they were 
something from which she must fly—a phantom 
to haunt and terrify her. 

At first, when the days passed and no word 
from Frank Lisle reached her, Helen had been 
sorely tempted to go in search of Jane Merrick, 
notwithstanding her Jover’s prohibition, but she 
had refrained; and then, as the dreadful sense 
that, let the cause be what it might, she was 
forsaken and desolate, grew upon her, despair 
came up to her on that side also, and asked her 
in its sinister, voiceless way what story she would 
have to tell to her friend. At the question her 
poor pretense of courage gave way, and she laid 
her head upon her outstretched arms and cried 
until her tears were all exhausted. This was 
followed by a stage of dull, stupefied suffering, in 
and after which Helen ceased to wish for Jane’s 
presence and help, ceased to think about her, was 
simply crushed under the weight of her sorrow. 

At this time that sorrow might perhaps have 
killed her or deprived her of her senses, had she 
not been roused from it, to a certain extent, by 
the presentation of another aspect of her position 
*- a direct and irresistible manner. Madame Mo- 

* ad been dishonest in her dealings with the 


mo 3s and ignorant girl from the first, even 


» on the daily expected return of Mr. Lisle might 
possibly expose her to detection—perhaps be- 
cause she regarded such helplessness and igno- 
rance as a providential intervention on her own 
behalf, and would not be so ungrateful as to al- 
‘ow it to take place in vain—and she became in- 
ygly bold with the extension of Helen’s soli- 
nd suspense, The little store of money in 
able drawer, the “ slice out of their fortune,” 
as Frank Lisle had said jestingly, had diminished 
with alarming rapidity under the demands made 
upon it. The Moreau family, husband, wife, and 
daughter, were all of one mind with respect to 
Hielen, although Delphine had the advantage of 
her parents in point of information. They had 
ceased to believe in the story of the marriage, 
and they had arrived at the conclusion that ma- 
dame would see no more of monsieur. 

“Those English are originals,” remarked Mo- 
reau. “ He has seen somebody he likes better, and 
has planted her there. Well, that does nothing 
to us, provided she pays.” 

They took care she should pay. And such was 
her helplessness, such was their cupidity, that 
Madame Moreau would furnish her with a pre- 
tended account, in which were set down things 
that Helen had never had, at prices which even 
she knew to be exorbitant, and she had no cour- 
age to dispute them. What would it avail? she 
would ask herself, ruefully; they would only deny 
the truth, and quarrel with her, perhaps ill-treat 
her, and she was entirely in their power. In 
all the great lonely terrible city there were no 
familiar faces, no voices that she knew, except 
the faces and the voices of these three people, 
whom she came to regard with a ceaseless but 
secret dread. Delphine had been inclined to like 
her at first, but the simplicity, the simple-minded- 
ness, of Helen bored and wearied the French girl, 
who would have been a first-rate confidante for 
an intrigante, and she became so provoked with 
her patience and her reserve that it was only oc- 
casionally she softened toward her, and that con- 
tempt was mitigated by pity. She helped her 
mother to pillage the poor girl, who would some- 
times timidly appeal to her as to whether she did 
not think money went very quickly, and they got 
very little for it; but she was not so stolidly un- 
imaginative as Madame Moreau, and she indulged 
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in a good deal of speculation as to what was like- 
ly to become of Helen eventually in case Mr. 
Lisle actually never did turn up. What would 
happen when, for instance, the six months for 
which the apartment was taken should have ex- 
pired, and madame must find some other place to 
live in, and money to pay the rent? Well, Del- 
phine made,a forecast of what would happen by 
the aid of a proverb. “Qui a bu, boira,” this 
knowing young woman would say to herself, and 
she would reflect with candid envy upon the good 
fortune of a woman who could count upon op- 
portunities of drinking again of the sparkling 
spring of pleasure, admiration, and what she call- 
ed love. The position was ¢riste for the mo- 
ment certainly, and it was madame’s way to make 
it all the more triste, but when the money-drawer 
should be empty, and all hope of Mr. Lisle’s re- 
turn gone, she would have to look about her, and 
to console herself like another. It was this rea- 
sonable conclusion that unconsciously to herself 
infused into Delphine’s manner, as the period of 
Helen’s agony of suspense prolonged itself, a 
certain disdainful familiarity—something that con- 
veyed to her that Delphine understood that the 
pretense of the marriage was dropped on the one 
side, and the affectation of believing in it aban- 
doned on the other. From her perception of this, 
Helen, on whom her forlorn position was produ- 
cing the educational effect of years, shrank with 
intolerable shame and pain; and day by day her 
manner became more timid and embarrassed, and 
the keen vulgar eyes that watched her noted the 
dread they inspired, and exulted in it. The mon- 
ey-drawer was nearly empty now, the time was 
coming fast when that terrible question of old 
haunting memory, ‘‘ What is to become of me?” 
must whisper itself remorselessly in Helen’s heart 
by day and night. 

She had never spoken to Delphine of the past 
time at the house in the Avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne since the day of their mutual recognition 
and her brief explanation of her position, and she 
had never gone near the house. Delphine re- 
sented this reserve; it would have been a plea- 
sant way of breaking down the barrier between 
them if she could have led Helen to talk of the 
English people who had been so mysteriously at 
once something and nothing to her; but Helen 
was not to be led into any confidences. Delphine 
told her one day that the house was again let to 
English people, but Helen took little heed of the 
information. She was busy, as usual, with her 
work, and she did not pause or look up from it. 

“ An English gentleman with a strange name, 
even stranger than most English names—I can not 
say it—has taken the house. He is there, but not 
for long ; he is going to Italy, and when he comes 
back, his sister and her children will come with 
him.” 

“ Indeed,” said Helen, absently, answering only 
to avoid offending Delphine; “from Italy ?” 

“‘ No, from the Indies—the Indies of the East.” 

“ The Indies of the East!” Helen paused now 
and let her work fall, while her eyes filled with 
quick and painful tears. She had almost forgot- 
ten her father; the new love and the new an- 
guish had obscured the old, but into the desola- 
tion of her brooding thoughts at that moment 
they came rushing back, and so agitated her that 
Delphine eyed her with surprise and suspicion. 
She was sorry if she had said anything to offend 
madame, 

“You have not,” said Helen, gently; “only I 
had not heard India mentioned for a long time, 
and it was there that my father died.” 

“So far away! Madame had, then, made the 
voyage ?” : 

Helen explained in a few words that °' id 
never been in India, and then the matter). 


‘ ) 


but she thought of it again in the evem. | ..d 


asked Delphine to ascertain the name of the Lu; 
lish gentleman who had taken the house in the 
Avenue du Bois. 

“You could say it very well if you would only 
try, Delphine,” she said, “for you are getting on 
wonderfully with English; you speak * 
guage much better than I can speak Fre. 
all the teaching I had at school.” 

Delphine’s eyes sparkled at this compte. 
which was sincere and well merited, and she took 
care, to justify it by telling Helen on the follow- 
ing day that the English gentleman’s name was 
“ Warrender,” and pronouncing it correctly. 

“T never heard the name before,” said Helen. 
“You are right, it is a hard one.” 

She had had a vague unreasonable hope that 
the name might be one that had been mentioned 
in her father’s letters ; so profound was her soli- 
tude that the mere idea of some one who might, 
under other circumstances, have been claimed as 
a friend by her, gave her a faint kind of relief, 
and its extinction caused her a pang of disap- 
pointment, 

How she hated herself for the dullness and in- 
difference to her father’s memory that had been 
creeping over her! Could it be possible that all 
this time she had hardly thought of him, being 
so absorbed in her love and her misery ? 

It seemed all the more incredible when she 
recalled the fact that it was the accidental dis- 
covery of the link between Frank and her father’s 
memory which had led to the prolongation of her 
accidental acquaintance with Mr. Lisle. How 
she had indulged her romantic fancy with the 


hope that the beloved father who was hidden | 


from her had still a share in her life, and knew 
and loved Frank! and how utterly she had part- 
ed with that idea when the dread and the sus- 
pense of all these weeks had come upon her! 
An accusing sense of faithlessness to the memo- 
ry of her beloved dead shot a fresh arrow into 
the girl’s stricken heart. 

“She looks very ill,” said Delphine to her 
mother that night, seriously. ‘“ She has not touch- 
ed her dinner or spoken a word, and I think she 
has cried all day. She will have a great illness, 
if something is not heard of monsieur soon.” 

The following day was Sunday, and Helen went 





out in the afternoon, alone as usual, and veiled ; 
but her head ached badly, and she was forced to 
put her veil aside that the air might come to her 
tired eyes and aching brow. 

There were a great many people about, for the 
day was beautiful, and the holiday-makers were 
enjoying it as only Parisians do enjoy fine wea- 
ther ; but Helen was perfectly regardless of them, 

She walked on, her eyes fixed straight before 
her, and her head bent with the weary air that 
was now habitual to her. 

As she was passing the Memorial Chapel erect- 
ed on the spot where Queen Marie Amélie watch- 
ed the last moments of her darling son Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, a favorite resort of Helen’s, but 
not on Sundays, because other visitors were fre- 
quent there on those days, the old retainer of the 
Orleans family who has charge of the chapel 
opened the gate for the exit of a party consisting 
of an elderly gentleman, an elderly lady, and a 
young but staid-looking woman with a pale, plain 
face, and magnificent black hair. 

The three turned into the pathway, and came 
straight toward Helen, who, on seeing them, 
shrank back, giddy and trembling, and laid her 
hand upon the railing. In an instant the young 
woman sprang forward, with a cry of, “Good 
Heaven! it is Helen!” 

And the fainting girl was in the strong clasp 
of Jane Merrick’s arms. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANECDOTES OF BIBLES. 


te view of the recent publication of a revised 
translation of the New Testament, it may not 
prove uninteresting to glance at the many curi- 
ous vicissitudes which have befallen the early 
translations and editions of the Bible; for the 
ea ly editions of the Book which should always 
have commanded the most anxious solicitude 
were not even favored with the care and atten- 
tion now bestowed on a halfpenny newspaper. 
In the early days of printing, the necessity of 
carefully revising the printers’ work could not 
have been realized, for it seems to have been a 
difficult matter to get a book through the press, 
particularly a large book like the Bible, without a 
great number of errata. Small books even were 
not so exempt from blunders as we might suppose. 
A thin octavo volume of one hundred and seven- 
ty-two pages, entitled The Anatomy of the Mass, 
was published in 1561, which was followed by 
fifteen pages of errata! The pious monk who 
wrote it informs his readers in the preface to the 
errata that the blunders in his little book were 
caused by the machinations of Satan ! 

During the Commonwealth, and even a short 
time before Charles I.’s execution, the printers, 
in order to meet the great demand which then 
existed, sent out Bibles from their presses as 
quickly as they could, regardless of errors and 
omissions. One of the Harleian Manuscripts re- 
lates that the learned Archbishop Usher, while 
on his way to preach at Paul’s Cross—a wooden 
pulpit adjoining the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, in 
which the most eminent divines were appointed 
to preach every Sunday morning—went into a 
bookseller’s shop and inquired for a Bible of the 
London edition. He was horrified to discover 
that the text from which he was to preach was 
omitted. This formed the first complaint to the 
king of th- )reless manner in which Bibles were 
printed; av ' «8 one of the results, the printing 
of them was yer>ted a monopoly, A great com- 
petition then » between the king's printers 
of London an se of the University of Cam- 
bridge. The pi..ilege of printing Bibles was at 
a later date conceded to one William Bentley; 


_.put he was opposed by Hills and Field, and many 


_paper altercations took place between them. The 
Pearl Bible of Ficid, printed in 1653, is perhaps 
the most blundering Bible ever issued. A man- 
uscript.in the Bri.) Museum affirms that one of 
these Bibles s...rined with six thousand faults. 
Jn Garrard’s Letter to the Earl of Strafford, it is 


said, “Sterne, a solid scholar, was the first who 


immed up the three thousand and six hundred 
faults thet ~ore in our printed Bibles of Lon- 
don.” The name Pearl given to this book by 
collectors, and a copy of which is to be found in 
the British Museum, is derived from the printers’ 
name for a diminutive kind of type. It must not 
be supposed that those many “faults” were all 
printers’ errors only, for it is well known that 
Field was an unscrupulous forger. He is said to 
have been paid fifteen hundred pounds by the 
Independents to corrupt a text in Acts, vi. 3, by 
substituting a “ ye” for a “ we,” to sanction the 
right of the people to appoint their own pastors. 
Two errata may also be mentioned. In Romans, 
vi. 13, “ righteousness” was printed for “ unright- 
eousness” ; and at First Corinthians, vi. 9, a “not” 
was omitted, so that the text read, “ The unright- 
eous shall inherit the kingdomrof God.” 

Before and during the civil war, a large num- 
ber of Bibles were printed in Holland in the Eng- 
lish language, and imported to England. As 
this violated the rights of the “ king’s printers,” 
twelve thousand of those duodecimo Dutch Bi- 
bles were seized and destroyed. A large impres- 
sion of the same smuggled Bibles was burned by 
order of the Assembly of Divines for errors such 
as the following—the words in brackets being 
those in the Authorized Version: Genesis, xxxvi. 
24, “ This is that ass [Anah] that found the rvders 
[mules] in the wilderness” ; Luke, xxi. 28, “ Look 
up, lift up your hands [heads], for your con- 
demnation [redemption] draweth nigh.” It may 
be added, in the case of the passage from Gene- 
sis, that the correctors as well as the corrected 
were wrong. Anah neither found “ruless” nor 
“mules” in the wilderness, but simply “ warm 
springs,” as our future Bibles will have it. The 
Vulgate, or Latin Bible, notwithstanding its oth- 
er faults, has the passage correct, “Iste est Ana 
qui invenit aguas calidas in solitudine.” (This is 
Anah who found warm springs in the desert.) 





Anthony Bonnemere printed a Bible in French 
at Paris in 1538, in the reign of Francis I. He 
says in his preface that this Bible was originally 
printed at the request of His Most Christian Maj- 
esty Charles VIIL. in 1495, and that the French 
translator “has added nothing but the genuine 
truths, according to the express terms of the Lat- 
in Bible, nor omitted anything but what was im- 
proper to be translated.” Yet the following is 
interwoven with the thirty-second chapter of Ex- 
odus at the twentieth verse: “The ashes of the 
golden calf which Moses caused to be burned, and 
mixed with the water that was drunk by the Is- 
raelites, stuck to the beards of such as had fallen 
down before it; by which they appeared with 
gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to distinguish 
those which had worshipped the calf.” Another 
interpolation of a similar nature was also made 
in the same chapter: “‘ Upon Aaron’s refusing to 
make gods for the Israelites, they spat upon him 
with so much fury and violence that they quite 
suffocated him.” We may also note the fact 
that the three thousand men stated, in the twenty- 
eighth verse of Exodus, xxxii., of the Authorized 
Version, to have been slain, is increased by the 
Mohammedan commentators of the Koran to sev- 
enty thousand; and in the Latin Bible known as 
the Vulgate the number is stated to be twenty- 
three thousand. 

The Vulgate of Pope Sixtus V. comes near to, 
if it does not equal, Field’s Pearl Bible in the 
multiplicity of its errors. This pope, who ascend- 
ed the chair in 1585, was resolved to have a cor- 
rect and carefully printed Bible. He specially 
revised and corrected every sheet; and on its 
publication prefixed to the first edition a Bull ex- 
communicating all printers who in reprinting 
should make any alteration in the text. Yet the 
book so swarmed with blunders that a number of 
scraps had to be printed, for the purpose of being 
pasted over the erroneous passages, giving the 
true text. The heretics, of course, exulted in this 
flagrant proof of papal infallibility! A copy of 
this “ Serap-Book” was sold some time since for 
sixty guineas. 

There are several “ Treacle” Bibles known to 
book -collectors. The edition of May, 1541, of 
Cranmer’s Bible, at Jeremiah, viii. 22, asks, “Is 
there no tryacle at Gilead? is there no phisy- 
cyon there?” There also appeared a “ Rosin” 
Bible, in which that word was substituted for 
treacle; anda “ Bug” Bible, because that unplea- 
sant insect was said by the printers to be the “ ter- 
ror by night” mentioned in the fifth verse of 
Psalm xci. The “ Vinegar” Bible, printed at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1717, is so called 
from the twentieth chapter of Luke’s Gospel be- 
ing said to contain “ The Parable of the Vinegar” 
(instead of “ vineyard”) in the summary of con- 
tents at the head of the chapter. It was looked 
upon asa good joke in the times of political corrup- 
tion when Matthew (v. 9) was made to say, “ Bless- 
ed are the place-makers.” The “ Breeches” Bi- 
ble, printed at Geneva in 1560, said at Genesis, 
iii, 7, that Adam and Eve “made themselves 
breeches.” This version is as old as Wycliffe’s 
time, and appears in his Bible. Some curious 
changes in the uses of words have taken place 
even since the date of the Authorized Version. 
For instance, the word “ prevent,” which in the 
seventeenth century meant, and ought still to 
mean, “to anticipate.” It is derived from the 
Latin prevenire, “to come before,” and in the 
Authorized Version never means “to hinder.” 
Shakspeare uses “ prevent” for “anticipate” in 
Julius Cesar, vy. 1; and Burns in his “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” A printer’s error in the Au- 
thorized Version, which has been allowed to re- 
main, may be noted in this place: the letter s has 
been prefixed without authority to the word 
“neezed” in Second Kings, iv. 35. It is printed 
correctly (neesings) in the only other place where 
it occurs, at Job, xli. 18. “ Neeze’’ is also to be 
found in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 1. 

In 1616, some revision and correction was at- 
tempted with partial success; but the two Cam- 
bridge Bibles of 1629 and 1638 were the first 
which were printed with tolerable correctness. 
The edition of 1638 is said to have been’ revised 
at the king’s command by several learned men 
of Cambridge, such as Dr. Ward, Dr. Goad, and 
others. Buck and Daniel, the university printers, 
were so confident of its correctness that they 
challenged all Cambridge by a bill affixed to the 
door of St. Mary’s Church, in which they offered 
a copy of their Bible to any scholar who would 
find a literal fault in it. The first person who 
publicly noticed any of its errata was Dr, Will- 
iam Wotton, who in a sermon preached at New- 
port-Pagnell, Bucks, noticed an error (“ ye” for 
“we’’) at Acts, vi.3. An edition printed at Ox- 
ford in 1711 is remarkable for a mistake at 
Isaiah, lvii. 12, where a “not” is omitted. And 
the Oxford Bible of 1792 declared that Philip, 
instead of Peter, would deny Christ before cock- 
crow. 

Great difficulty was experienced by the early 
translators with the enumeration of the articles 
composing Jacob’s present to Joseph (Genesis, 
xliii. 11), as little was known at that time of the 
botany of the Holy Land. Tyndale was not far 
wrong in his version of the Pentateuch in 1530, 
although “a curtesye bawlme,” etc., looks quaint 
nowadays. The Genevan of 1560 and the Douay 
of 1609 had “ rosen” where we now have “ balm.” 
Dr. Geddes introduces “laudanum” among the 
presents; but in his manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Wycliffe translates the first on the list 
as “a lytle of precious liquor of sibote,” and adds 
slyly in the margin that this “ precious liquor” is 
“ginne.” A printer's widow in Germany thought 
to secure the supremacy of her sex by secretly 
altering the last clause of the sixteenth verse of 
the third chapter of Genesis. By substituting 
the letters “ Na” for the first half of the word 
Herr (lord or master) it made the word read 
“Narr”; the altered text reading, “and he shall 
be thy fool.” It is said this attempt at “improv- 
ing” the text cost the good woman her life. The 





translation of St. Paul’s Epistles in the Ethiopic 
language was full of errors, which the editors 
good-naturedly excused by the following plea: 
“They who printed the work could not read, and 
we could not print; they helped us, and we help- 
ed them, as the blind helps the blind.” Dr. John 
Jortin, in his Remarks on Eeclesiastical History 


(1754), notices a Gothic bishop who translated 
the Scriptures into the language of the Goths, 
omitting the Book of Kings, lest the wars record- 


ed there should increase their inclination for 
fighting. 

Dr. Alexander Geddes, already referred to, re- 
solved to undertake a new translation; and in 
1780, as a preliminary, he published a sketch of 
his plan under the title of an Jdea of a New Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible Sor the Use of the English 
Catholics. In 1786 he published ‘another Pro- 
spectus ; in 1787, An Appe ndix to the Prospectus, 
containing “ queries, doubts, and difficulties rela- 
tive to a vernacular version of the Holy Seript- 
ures.” In 1788 and following years, he issued 
Proposals Sor Printing, and several Answers to 
the advice he had received. After all these pre- 
liminary flourishes, in 1792 the first volume ap- 
peared of a translation which was never com- 
pleted. Christians of every description rejected 
it; and the Catholics, for whose benefit it was 
intended, were forbidden to read it. Yet anoth- 
er Address in defense the following year, and the 
project ends. In what he has translated Geddes 
introduces us to Hebrew “ constables,” and the 
Passover is rather humorously translated “the 
Skipover.” : 

From these blundered editions let us now go 
back to the first complete printed Bible—that by 
John Fust, or Faust, printed at Mayence, in Ger- 
many, in 1455. This magnificent work was ex- 
ecuted with cut metal types on six hundred and 
thirty-seven leaves, some of the copies on fine 
paper, and others on vellum, and is sometimes 
known as the “ Mazarin Bible,” a copy having 
been unexpectedly found in Cardinal Mazarin’s 
library at Paris. It is also called the “ Forty-two 
Line Bible,” because each full column contains 
that number of lines; and lastly, as Gutenberg’s 
Bible, because John Gutenberg was associated 
with Fust and Schéffer in its issue. It was print- 
ed in Latin; and the letters were such an exact 
imitation of the work of an amanuensis that the 
copies were passed off by Fust, when he visited 
Paris, as manuscript, the discovery of the art of 
printing being kept a profound secret. Fust sold 
a copy to the King of France for seven hundred 
crowns, and another to the Archbishop of Paris 
for four hundred crowns, although he appears to 
have charged less noble customers as low as sixty 
crowns. The low price and the uniformity of the 
lettering of these Bibles caused universal aston- 
ishment. The capital letters in red ink were said 
to have been printed with his blood; and as he 
could immediately produce new copies ad libitum, 
he was adjudged in league with Satan. Fust was 
apprehended, and was forced to reveal the new- 
ly discovered art of printing to save himself from 
the flames. This is supposed to be the origin of 
the tradition of the “Devil and Dr. Faustus,” 
dramatized by Christopher Marlowe and others. 

One of the highest prices—if not the highest— 
realized by any book was for a copy of this splen- 
did Bible, at the sale of the Perkins Library at 
Hamworth Park, on the 6th of June, 1873. <A 
copy on vellum was sold for £3400, another on 
paper for £2690. This large price is rather sur- 
prising, for there are about twenty copies in dif- 
ferent libraries, half of them belonging to pri- 
vate persons in Britain. Before this sale, the 
most expensive book was Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
printed at Venice in 1471, which was bought at 
the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale in 1811 by the 
Marquis of Blandford (Duke of Marlborough) 
for £2260, although its value fell afterward 
to £918 in 1819, when Lord Spencer became its 
purchaser. 

When Dr. Castell was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of his Polyglot Bible, he was much patron- 
ized by Cromwell, who allowed the paper to be 
imported free of duty. It was published during 
the Protectorate, and dedicated to Cromwell in a 
respectful preface. At the Restoration (1660), 
Cromwell’s name was omitted, and the republic- 
an strains of the preface toned down. The dif- 
ferent editions are known as “ Republican” and 
“Royal” among book-collectors. At that time 
there was a mania for dedicating books to some- 
body—a celebrity, if possible. 

Before types were invented, printed pictures 
from engraved wooden blocks were accomplished 
in the fourteenth century. Books were made of 
engravings of the most remarkable incidents in 
the books of Moses, the Gospels, and Apocalypse ; 
they were called Biblia Pauperum, or Poor Men’s 
Bibles. Fair copies of these have brought £250, 
and the very worst rarely less than £50. The 
rare edition of the Biblia Germanica, published 
in 1487, contains many colored wood-cuts remark- 
able for the singularity of their designs; for in- 
stance, Bathsheba is represented washing her feet 
in a tub, and Elijah as ascending to heaven in 
a four-wheeled wagon. The Bishops’ Bible—so 
called from the fact that most of the translators 
were bishops—was published in 1568. It con- 
tained a portrait of the Earl of Leicester, the 

izabeth, placed 








great and powerful favorite of Eli 
before the Book of Joshua; whilst another por- 
trait, that of Sir William Cecil—also a favorite 
of the queen—adorned the Psalms. In the edi- 
tion of 1574, a map of the Holy Land, and the 
arms of Archbishop Parker, the chief translator, 
were substituted. 

Our last story is from an American newspaper 
of 1776. A printer in England who printed the 
Book of Common Prayer, unluckily omitted the 
letter c in the word “ changed” in the following 
sentence, “ We shall all be changed in the twink 
ling of an eye.” A clergyman not so attentive 
to his duties as he should have been, read it to 
his congregation as it was printed, thus: “We 
shall all be Aanged in the twinkling of an eye.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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A SUMMER ROMANCE. 


HE beauty of Marion Marlborough had a cer- 

tain stately guise to it, despite her youth, that 
made her seem like a young queen, while its chief 
charm was her complete unconsciousness of it. 
That she had a lover in almost every youth who 
was brought within her sphere was a matter of 
course, but that she should fail to be attracted by 
any one of them herself was perhaps slightly a 
matter of wonder. Her mother, indeed, thought 
it very much so, and often allowed Marion the 
benefit of her opinion, and of her opinion in es- 
pecial concerning a girl who had it in her power 
to be of immense benefit to her family, and res- 
olutely ignored the possibility. 

“When Amelia Tanhurst was married,” Mrs. 
Marlborough would continue, “there were few 
poorer than the Tanhursts were; and look at 
them now! Her marriage put all the sisters into 
a society where they also married rich, instead of 
having to earn their own living or starve, and 
both of ber brothers are in first-class business, 
and on the way to millionairedom.” 

“T suppose all this means, mamma, that if Mr. 
Adriance Desmond should throw me his hand- 
kerchief, you want me to be as eager and alert as 
the rest of—” 

“T want you simply not to take it for granted 
that he is a wretch of the blackest dye, but to treat 
him with civility, and let him take his chances.” 

“ Very well, mamma, I will treat him with civil- 
ity. I hope I treat every one so.” 

“ You are fearfully toploftical to some of them, 
Marion,” said her second sister, Charlotte. 

“Well, I hate them all. I hate men who are 
looking you over, and taking their fancy to a 
handsome cheek or a rich color—” 

“There, there, there, Marion! People will 
think you a shrew instead of a beauty. And as 
for Adriance Desmond, he is a charming fellow, 
for I know him of old; and when he brings his 
yacht here next week, you may be as ready to 
own it as anybody. I’m sure if you, or Charlotte, 
or Emily, or Anne, should marry any one half so 
agreeable—” 

“Which means,” whispered Marion to Char- 
lotte, with sparkling eyes and color, “any one 
with half so much money.” 

“would marry any one half so agreeable, it 
would be a godsend for your family.” 

And all the rest of the week Mrs. Marlborough 
was cutting and fitting, and getting her “ goods 
ready for sale,” as Marion indignantly called it. 
For the Marlboroughs had just enough income 
to get along with narrowly, and some of the gauds 
and glories of the wealth to which she had once 
been accustomed the mother longed that her chil- 
dren should have, if she might not have them 
herself; and she made a good deal of moan to 
herself that her choice child, Marion, the beauty 
of the whole Marlborough race, should be such 
a rebel in the matter, and aunts and cousins and 
intimates one and all ageeed with her. 

It was, however, the only thing where Marion 
was rebellious. Anybody sweeter, gentler, more 
helpful, than she, it would not be easy to find. 
She declined to be sold—that was her only fault. 
It was Marion who made the old low parlors 
bowers of bloom; it was Marion who sat up if 
one were ill; it was Marion to be relied on in 
the provision of jellies and sweetmeats; and it 
was Marion’s taste, applied to inexpensive arti- 
cles, that made the mother look like a dowager 
duchess on occasion, and the aunts and cousins 
like distant connections of the royal family. Her 
laugh, her voice, her step, were music; she was 
a sunbeam wherever she went; her little world 
felt it would be a desert if Marion were taken 
from it, and yet felt that the queen must have 
her kingdom, let what would happen—in other 
words, must marry, and marry well. And of 
course they had all been interested when they 
heard that the Desmonds—Adam and his half- 
brother Adriance—were to bring the steam-yacht 
round to Parvisport, and spend part of a season 
on the water there; for Adam himself was a cap- 
ital fellow, and would make almost any girl a 
good husband, although the vast wealth belong- 
ed to Adriance, who had inherited it from his 
mother, and they were both a sort of cousins by 
marriage. There had always been more or less 
correspondence in the family, and they really 
knew each other, although, owing to the long 
European residence of the Desmonds, they had 
never met. The brothers had seen Marion’s pic- 
ture, at any rate, and she had been set up in a 
shrine, as it were, by one of them at least. 

The last ravelling of the dressmaking had just 
been gathered from the carpet, when Aunt Anne 
saw the yacht at anchor directly beneath the win- 
dows, with her flags flying, and a boat putting off 
to shore. You may be sure she had her hosts 
marshalled before the new-comers could mount 
among them ; and if Marion, in her half-indignant 
sense of the barter and sale that Mrs. Marlbor- 
ough and her aunt Anne were making, was the 
last to present herself, it only made the effect the 
more vivid when she did. The other girls had 
been like a garden of flowers, but here was the 
rose herself. Such damask on the velvet cheek, 
such velvet in the blackness of the eyes, such 
blackness in the shadows of the hair whose rip- 
ples took the sunshine on their crest, such sun- 
shine in the smile that did not come at once! 
“ Helen of Troy,” thought Mr, Adriance Desmond 
—“ Helen of Troy could not hold a candle to her.” 

But for her part, she did not look at either of 
the Desmonds—at least not consciously at Mr. 
Adriance. What prejudice she could possibly 
command in their favor she felt for the younger 
and poorer brother, cut off by a whim of fate 
from the good luck of the other; and she was 
glad when she found herself, after the whirl 
and hurry of preparation that followed the invi- 
tation, pacing the deck by the fair fellow’s side, 
while she used some strong language in her 
thought concerning the dark, stern master of the 
yacht, standing surrounded by a servile throng. 








And then she laughed at her strong language, and 
looked her companion over, and decided that his 
erect shape, his noble air, his bonny face, with its 
laughing blue eyes, its Greek contours, its frame 
of yellow curls, were all a combination far supe- 
rior to his brother’s looks; and so, she had no 
doubt, were his mind, his heart, and his whole 
nature; and the rebel in her rose again, and with 
the thought of how angry mamma and Aunt 
Anne would be, she turned a trifle more toward 
her companion, and leaned a trifle more heavily 
on his arm as she walked. Giving one hurried 
glance at her guardians, she was for a moment 
puzzled at their satisfied fronts, till she bethought 
herself that they considered her simply finessing 
and coquetting that the other brother might be 
aroused ; and then she forgot all about them, for 
Mr. Desmond was explaining the nautical terms 
to her, and showing the exquisite appointments 
of the yacht, and she forgot, in fact, about Mr. 
Desmond himself, as the life at sea seemed to 
open to her like a new condition on another plan- 
et, while she looked up the dazzling height of the 
bellying sails, and out at the great jewel-like cup 
of the waters, and felt the wind of their speed 
rushing past them. For the Marlborough girls 
were used to dories, and that was all. 

Take it altogether, that was a delicious day, 
Marion thought, as she and her companion, who 
had scarcely left her side, climbed the bank to- 
gether at night-fall,a great star looking at them 
out of the dull red gates of sunset; a novel and 
delightful experience, and her guardians letting 
her alone all the time, and never once reminding 
her that it was her duty to make a circumspect 
marriage, and provide for the family. They two 
lingered out-doors a long while after the lamps 
were lighted in the old Marlborough mansion, 
they two together on the seat under the old willow, 
till the stars looking through the dancing leaves 
tipped them all with flame, for one thing led to 
another, and before she knew it she was singing 
to him in an under-tone the air of this song and 
of that, of which they spoke, and he was reciting 
to her some verses that his mother had taught 
him once in a storm in the dark mid-seas; and 
then, in the midst of the pleasant intimacy, Aunt 
Anne’s voice was heard calling Marion—for it 
was one of the good lady’s cardinal principles 
that you must not thyow your goods at the buy- 
er’s head, and that he was far more likely to set 
price on your treasure if he saw you set price on 
it first yourself. “It seems as if I had known 
you for years,” said Mr. Desmond, as they parted. 
And so it seemed to Marion. But when she went 
into the lighted room, and felt her mother’s ap- 
proving and patronizing hand on her shoulder, 
and saw Charlotte and Emily smiling rosily, it oc- 
curred to Marion that there was mischief afloat. 
“You are a good girl,” said her mother, “ You 
could hardly have done anything to have pleased 
me more.” 

To have pleased her more! Marion was at 
once aware of what that meant. Why couldn’t 
they have left her to enjoy this innocent little 
friendship without poisoning it by such thoughts ? 
It was apparently a part of the maternal pro- 
gramme to be pleased with the name of either of 
the Desmonds on her bill of sale. She would 
have nothing more to do with any of the name. 

Easier said than done. Every time she tried to 
drive the thought of her day’s companion away, 
every time some charming sentence that- he had 
uttered, some daring bit of originalityssome fresh 
sweet wholesome thing, some graceful deed that 
he had done, would recur, and would set her to 
thinking of him more than before; and the mo- 
ment that she closed her eyes she could see that 
bonny bright face of his as if it had been paint- 
ed on her eyelids. She fell asleep looking at it; 
she woke with the sensation that something very 
pleasant lay before her that day, till all at once 
she remembered the family look on the evening 
before, and her own resolution, and proceeded to 
act on it. 

It had been arranged that the Desmonds and 
their friends, who lived on the yacht, should come 
ashore for the Marlboroughs, and for those they 
had pleased to add to their number, and put out 
at once for sea, returning when they pleased, by 
noon or night, having ample accommodations and 
ample chaperons. Judge, then, of the wrath of 
the household when, coming down in full yacht- 
ing array, Marion was found in a morning print, 
not going out, but curled up in a corner of the 
sofa, with a novel and a toothache. 

“A toothache indeed!” cried her mother— 
“vou with a mouth full of pearls! without an un- 
sound tooth in your head !” 

“I didn’t say I had a toothache,” said Marion. 
“Aunt Anne said so, and of course I shouldn’t 
contradict her. All that I said was that I was 
not going out in Mr. Adriance Desmond’s yacht, 
toothache or no toothache.” 

Mamma Marlborough opened her mouth, but 
just then caught sight of something in the win- 
dow, and paused with it still open, and then, sud- 
denly closing it with a snap, she shouldered her 
parasol, reviewed her little army, and marched 
them from the room. 

Twenty minutes later, as Marion saw the sails 
of the yacht go soaring round the point, a face 
appeared through the vines, and a gay voice cry- 
ing, “ May I come in ?” was followed by its owner, 
and the object that Mrs. Marlborough had caught 
sight of in the window made its entrance there, 
and was advancing toward her with outstretched 
hands and radiant smile. “It was so unfortu- 
nate to be left behind!” he said. ‘“ And now to 
find, when I thought I had lost you for the day, 
that here youare! Imaystay,mayI not? You 
need not tell me you are tired, I will let you rest— 
that you have a book to read, for I will read it 
for you, and I have a nicer one besides—nor 
that you are not going to have any dinner, for 
there is nothing so delectable as bread and milk, 
and I saw plenty of that on the dairy shelves as 
I came by. So you see it is all settled, and you 
can’t forbid me.” 





“Tf it is all settled, it would be of no use to 
forbid you,” said Marion. “ But indeed it would 
never do. Mamma and my aunt would—” 

“Think the world was upside down? Well, let 
us startle them with a glimpse of Chinese Tar- 


tary. And besides, why should they ever know- 


anything about it? What is that book you are 
reading? Dryasdust? Here is the new book of 
poems—music run mad, but sweetness enough in 
them to make a sweet day sweeter. Will you 
hear?” And his hat was on the floor, and he sat 
on a cushion at her feet, and melody and beauty 
filled the morning with his book and his voice. 
Then by-and-by she went to the other room, and 
opened the piano, and sang to him song after 
song of music more melodious yet; and at.noon 
old Margaret—who had had her hurried private 
word from Mrs. Marlborough when sailing out, 
parasol on shoulder—bade them to the little 
dinner where she had done her best, and over 
which they lingered long. And after dinner there 
was strolling in the garden, and then more sing- 
ing, and talking all the time thrown in—such 
talking on his part as Marion had never heard 
before, such on hers as made him wonder why 
he had not thought all women as sweet and fresh 
and innocent as this; and at length a supper of 
the delectable bread and milk on the piazza in 
the sunset, and the day winding up with a ram- 
ble out to the cliff’s edge to watch for the yacht, 
which did not come, although the dew and the 
evening breeze did. And he folded the little 
wrap round her in the dark, and longed all at 
once to fold his arms there too, and felt as if he 
had committed a profanity in the longing. But 
they staid there, leaning on the old stone wall, 
side by side, almost cheek by cheek; and just 
before midnight the yacht came sliding softly 
and silently along, every one on deck too tired 
for singing or laughing. ‘Now you must go,” 
she said. “If Aunt Anne—” 

“Found me here? What a bugbear you make 
of the dear old lady! She would give me a wel- 
come. However, I obey. Do you remember I 
said last night that I seemed to have known you 
for years? If I had, I should not perhaps have 
seen so much of you as in this whole long happy 
day all to ourselves. Has it been a happy day 
to you? Do you know, I have half the mind to 
sey, Now I have known you, not for years, but 
from the eternities. I can’t seem to remember 
the time when I did not know you. Till to-mor- 
row, then.” And he was gone, and she had cross- 
ed the field, and ran into the house, and torn off 
her lendings in a hurry, and was lying on her pil- 
low, with all her bright tresses streaming over it, 
when the rays of Mrs. Marlborough’s kerosene 
gilded them. 

Mrs. Marlborough was thoroughly fatigued, and 
when that was the case, the conscientious chron- 
icler would have to state that she was thorough- 
ly cross as well; but to Marion’s surprise she 
was beaming as placidly and brightly as her lamp. 
It was not the face that Marion had expected to see. 

“Well, my dear,” said her mother, who, after 
all, and meaning no disrespect to mothers in gen- 
eral, was not the woman of most discretion in the 
world, “so fate got the better of you, and you 
had Mr. Desmond to yourself for the day. Or 
did you arrange it all beforehand, child? You 
needn’t think we are displeased with you.” 

A disastrous speech for her purposes, Pro- 
fane hands laid on the holy of holies injured it 
past valuing for Marion. If she had been made 
by the happy day to reverse and forget her reso- 
lutions of the night before, this remark lit them 
up like a torch in the darkness, and she deter- 
mined, in dead earnest this time, that if she could 
not go away and visit her aunt Emily, she would 
at any rate have no more to say to either of the 
Desmonds. 

But, as she might have known, she found on 
the next morning that she would no more be al- 
lowed to go to her aunt Emily’s than to the moon, 
and that it would be nearly as difficult to pursue 
her other intention, as the whole yachting party 
was to spend the day with her mother, and one 
must be civil in one’s own home. 

“Two days together!” said her yesterday’s 
friend, approaching her gayly as the party landed, 
with his hands full of water-lilies. 

“T am afraid you will find it such a bore,” she 
said, and took his water-lilies as a matter of 
course, and moved off to speak to Mr. Crayshaw, 
and left Mr. Desmond inquiring if this were the 
gracious creature of yesterday, or a twin sister of 
different temper. A little piqued, he thought he 
should like to discover. But it was in vain: 
scrupulously civil, she was distant and cool as 
the white and rosy top of Mont Blane. “ You 
are a person of surprises,” said he, when he at 
last had her where she could neither go forward 
nor retreat, by his side at the dinner table. “ Yes- 
terday we were the old friends of years; to-day 
I should think I had never met you till the night 
before last.” 

“ Well—and did you ?” she said, quietly. 

“Have I offended you?” he asked, low-toned, 
bending forward and looking at her so that her 
own eyes fell. 

“ Why should you imagine sucha thing? Have 
I been rude to you ?” 

“By Heaven! I wish you had. Then you 
would be sorry for it. Anything would be better 
than such confounded indifference.” 

If she colored and paled in swift succession, 
she fervently hoped that no one else saw it, but 
she knew that her companion did; and she turn- 
ed to the deaf Mr. Craddock on her other hand, 
and devoted herself to him with a charitable assi- 
duity of which Mrs. Marlborough never conjec- 
tured when she placed the personages at her ta- 
bie. “I never dreamed of an ideal of caprices,” 
murmured Mr. Desmond, as he held open the 
door for her to pass through; and then he 
thought he saw a sudden tear spring to the love- 
ly eye, and reproached himself for a brute, and 
strode after her to tell her so; but she was not 
to be found, and he was not certain, after all. 





But here they were only in the beginning. “ The 
Desmonds and their gay yachting companions were 
to be about Parvisport the whole month, and in one 
way or another she would be obliged to meet 
them daily, for her family were determined to 
make the most of the festive season, and so the 
path she had chosen to walk was thorny. There 
seemed, then, to be but one method of putting a 
stop to the whole business of barter and sale 
which her mother and Aunt Anne were carrying 
on, and that was to select the most ineligible 
member of the party, and conduct such a flirta- 
tion with him as would make her elders wish 
they had never been born. And this idea the 
wicked beauty straightway carried into action. 
It never oecurred to her that Mr, Crayshaw might 
take the affair seriously, and so complicate mat- 
ters; she rode, read, walked, and talked to Mr. 
Crayshaw and wondered what her sister Emily 
ever saw in so frightfully dull a man, when one 
day Emily carried him off in triumph before her 
face. 

Meanwhile the young gentleman who, as Mar- 
ion half acknowledged to herself, if his name had 
not been Desmond and his brother had not been 
a millionaire, might have been found delightful, 
watched her proceedings at first with pain, and 
then with anger, and finally with amusement. It 
did not take him long to find out that, however 
deeply Marion was engaged with Crayshaw, she 
yet knew every movement of his own; and that 
when she sat with her down-dropped eyes and 
folded hands while Mr. Crayshaw read to her 
from his learned book, it was not Mr, Crayshaw’s 
voice to which she listened, but his own, in its 
gay badinage or eloquent outburst. She gave 
his dark-bearded brother many a more kindly 
look than she gave himself; she gave Mr. Crad- 
dock and Mr. Burns and Captain Synes the very 
dances she refused to him; but Mr, Desmond be- 
gan to see what it all meant, with that instinctive 
wisdom of lovers; and on the day when Crayshaw 
ignominiously left her for Emily, he took advan- 
tage of the situation, and replaced him before 
Marion could help herself. 

It was on the occasion of a dance on the yacht, 
and no more charming scene could have been 
painted than was made by the masts and cord- 
age, the colored lanterns stringing every rope and 
spar, the flowers, the music, the glancing shapes, 
the swelling sails and the open seas, the starlight 
and the vast outer night, all lending the time the 
sensation of a delightful dream, till now, when 
they had come to cast anchor among some weird 
black rocks where fishermen had kindled a fire, 
making fantastic images of themselves in the red 
light against the dark and oozy background, as 
they prepared some witches’ broth of a chowder, 
after securing to the upper shore the great cable 
that helped to hold the yacht broadside on. 

“This is the end of the third week since we 
have been here,” said Mr. Desmond, as he took 
his seat, “and the sweet girl, who was so kind to 
me on the first and second day of my stay, has 
never yet come back.” 

But to this she made him no reply. She could 
not get away as he sat, but she could be silent. 

“ Really,” he went on, “ you remind me of some 
fairy story. Has any one turned you to marble? 
You seem to be flesh and blood to Crayshaw, but 
when I approach and ask for bread, you give me 
a stone. Will you not tell me the reason ?” 

Suddenly it seemed to her impossible to endure 
any longer. “The reason?” she cried. “ Yes, 
I will tell you, if that will end it. The reason is 
because your name is Desmond.” 

“No,” said he, gravely, “that will not end it. 
Ts not Desmond a good name? Why does that 
debar me from your favor ?” 

“ Because,” she cried again, in desperation— 
“because I am not for sale.” 

He stood up before her then and laughed. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “How do you 
know that I want to buy you?” 

A hot surge swept over her. 

“They are trying to sell me, all the same,” she 
replied, swiftly. 

“In the slave markets of Stamboul ?” 

“Of Parvisport. And if your wealthy brother 
could not be secured as purchaser, why you, as 
next of kin, and heir at law, and in the way of 
the rich man’s crumbs—” 

“Well, this is fine. And you will not be made 
goods and chattels. Tell me, now,” he said, “ if 
I were not my wealthy brother’s brother, next of 
kin, and heir at Jaw, and in the way of the rich 
man’s crumbs—if I were just a poor student like 
Crayshaw—would it have made any difference for 
me with you ?” 

“What is the use of talking of impossibili- 
ties ?” she said, and rose to walk away. But he 
walked beside her ; she could not escape ; and she 
paused and leaned far over the taffrail to draw 
a full breath, burning up as she was with anger 
and shame. 

“Come down here,” cried Emily and Mr. Cray- 
shaw. 

“Come down,” cried Mr. Craddock. 

And she saw a group of the yacht’s company, 
who had gone down the other side of the yacht 
unnoticed, and were moving over the rocks among 
the fishermen. She did not consider that they 
were lifting their arms in play, trusting to her 
common-sense to undertake nothing so perilous. 
But supposing that the others had done the same 
thing—or, in fact, in her excitement, supposing 
nothing, but seeing a means of escape—she mount- 
ed the rail, and gave a spring, just as a big re- 
ceding wave lifted the yacht and swung the stern 
off shore, and Marion hung one moment in mid- 
air, and in the next the black water had closed 
above her, and Mr, Desmond had sprung after her. 

He was immensely strong, and he knew there 
was no real danger: he would have done the 
same if there had been. He had clasped her as 
she rose, and was holding her on one arm easily, 
his other arm twisted about the great cable that 
hung loosely now again between the yacht and 
the shore. “Come,” he said; and between her 
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late fright, and the roaring of the waters in her 
ears, his voice sounded to her like the voice of 
the archangel at the last day—“ come ; you will 
answer me, or we will both go down in these 
black waters. If you care nothing for me, Marion, 
I had rather go down than not. Aad as for sav- 
ing you to be the wife of some other man—” 

Perhaps it was surprise that thrilled him as 
much as passion then, there in the heaving wa- 
ter of the dark shadow of the ship, as he bent 
his head over the face upon his breast, to feel 
two warm and tender lips that met his own, and 
answered them. “By Heaven!” heshouted. “ Be 
quick with that boat there! This way!” and in 
five seconds she was in the boat, Desmond swim- 
ming along beside her with one hand on the edge, 
and then she was handed drippingly on board; 
and he followed her, and strode away to his quar- 
ters, while Aunt Anne and a howling chorus took 
Marion in charge, and tucked her warmly away 
for an hour, and then brought her a dry bathing 
suit and a big boat cloak, and allowed her to 
come on deck. 

Desmond was already waiting there, and he 
took her in hand, and led her exultingly away. 
“T suppose you will demand a marriage cere- 
mony,” he whispered, in provoking glee. “ But, 
for my part, that kiss, with death gaping for us 
in the black water, was—” 

“Hush! hush!” murmured Marion. 

“Indeed not. Why should 1? You have had 
your day—I am going to have mine. I haven’t 
thought best to lose any time in fixing an uncer- 
tain element; and everybody on board knows 
that you and I are engaged to be married, and 
that the wedding day is set for the last of August.” 

“ How can you triumph over me so?” 

“ Because I am victorious, and I fought a hard 
fight ; because I loved you the first time you part- 
ed your lips; because you are my own, my dar- 
ling.” 

What a night it was again! They sat there 
alone in the shadow, trembling in each other’s 
arms, sailing along the coast and up the river, 
the sweet warm wind blowing in their faces, the 
great sails swelling out above them. What a 
night with stars, with violet heavens, with fra- 
grances of salt sea and flowery shore, and with 
the future throbbing with all its unknown hap- 
pinesses ! 

“ Oh, Marion !” said her mother, as they stepped 
ashore. “To think that after all my anxiety it 
was going on just as I—” And she became so 
hysterical that Marion paused to look at her, a 
new light breaking in on her mind just then, as 
Aunt Anne landed and joined the group, saying 
to Mr. Desmond: 

“ Now I can call you by your name, I suppose, 
I saw that the girl thought you were your brother 
all the while—” 

“Do you mean,” said Marion, “ that—” 

“We mean that I am Adriance Desmond, at 
your service, and not his brother at all,” said her 
lover, still holding her fast, as if afraid she might 
break away. 

“ And there is to be no love in a cottage and 
life on a crust, no idyls of poverty turning into 
tragedies, but you are going to be the rich Mrs. 
Desmond in spite of yourself,” whispered Emily. 

“T don’t know about that,” laughed Marion in 
reply. “Is there anything binding in a promise 
made under duress ?” 





OUR CONDIMENTS AND FOOD 
FLAVORINGS. 


HE use of condiments with food is universal 

among all peoples who are at all civilized, and 
notwithstanding this custom has been at times 
severely denounced, the consumption and the va- 
riety of them steadily increase. With the excep- 
tion of salt, they are all, when unadulterated, de- 
rived from the vegetable world, and few if any 
of them are injurious to health unless taken in 
undue quantities. The evil they do is not so 
much in themselves as in their rendering plain 
food more toothsome, and thereby inducing over- 
eating, with its attendant evils, On the other 
hand, their judicious use is very economical, as it 
enables us to use as food many articles and por- 
tions of animals which without them would be 
insipid, if not unpalatable. It is in this judi- 
cious use that French cookery excels in producing 
both savory and economical dishes, 

Condiments may be divided into two classes, 
compound and simple, both being alike used to 
stimulate the appetite, and to give agreeable fla- 
vors to our food. The first are made from va- 
rious articles whose several flavors harmoniously 
unite to produce one especial flavor combining 
those of all the articles entering into its composi- 
tion, but in which the flavor of any particular one 
does not predominate and produce a gustatory 
discord. Toa person whose nerves of the tongue 
and palate are in their normal healthy and sensitive 
condition, a discord of this kind is as apparent and 
disagreeable as is a musical discord to the ear, 
an unpleasant odor to the nose, or inharmonious 
forms or colors to the eye. Simple condiments 
are those which we use in an uncombined state, 
such as pepper, salt, mustard, etc., either in their 
crude state or in extracts for flavoring. 

As an example of compound condiments, we 
will enumerate the ingredients entering into three 
or four of the leading sauces used in cookery, 
Soy 1s composed of an East Indian species of 
kidney-bean, bruised wheat, and water. Bengal 
chutney is composed of red peppers, mangoes 
(an East Indian fruit), tamarinds, sugar-eandy, 
ginger, raisins, salt, and water. Indian curry con- 
tains coriander seeds, turmeric as a coloring mat- 
ter, ginger, cinnamon seeds, black pepper, poppy 
seeds, garlic, cinnamon, cardamom seeds, cloves, 
red pepper, and grated cocoa-nut. The cele- 
brated Worcestershire sauce contains wine vin- 
egar, walnut catsup, mushroom catsup, Madeira 
wine, soy, sugar, salt, red pepper, allspice, corian- 

“der, chutney, cloves, mace, cinnamon, asafcetida, 





brandy, hog’s liver boiled, and water. In prepar- 
ing all compound condiments, the articles of which 
they are composed have to be weighed, mea- 
sured, and compounded with the same precision 
as a physician’s prescription, in order to preserve 
the due proportion of flavors to make up the one 
distinctive flavor of the compound. 

Allspice, or pimento, is produced by a tree 
closely allied to the myrtle, and is a native of the 
West Indies, from whence it has been introduced 
into the East Indies. The berries as they come 
to us in commerce are gathered when green, soon 
after the trees have blossomed; if left to ripen, 
they are more moist and glutinous, and therefore 
more difficult to dry, and become black and fla- 
vorless. When gathered, they are dried in the sun 
for seven or eight days, in the drying losing their 
green color, and becoming of a reddish-brown 
color. The smell and taste of them resemble 
a mixture of cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon, 
whence their name of allspice. It is a warm, ar- 
omatic stimulant. The tree grows from twenty 
to thirty feet high. Besides being known as all- 
spice or pimento, it is also called Jamaica pepper. 

Asafoetida appears to be a curious substance 
to use as a condiment, as its taste and smell are 
so offensive, yet when used in small quantities it 
gives a flavor of garlic or onions, in a much mild- 
er form than that of either of the latter, without 
affecting the breath, We have known epicures 
to put two or three drops of the tincture on their 
plate under a broiled beefsteak, or rub the warm 
plate with a small piece of it, and thus enjoy beef- 
steak and fried onions without any of the unplea- 
sant after-effects produced by onions. Asafceti- 
da is a gum procured from several species of gi- 
ant fennel found in Persia, and also in Afghanis- 
tan. The plants generally grow five or six feet 
high, and have a thick carrot-shaped root, and 
leaves like a peony. They belong to the same 
natural order, botanically speaking, as the carrot, 
parsnip, and celery. The gum is obtained, from 
roots four years old or more, in the following man- 
ner; at the season of the year when the leaves be- 
gin to decay, the earth near the top of the roots 
is cleared away, and the stems and leaves are 
twisted off, and used as a screen to keep off the 
action of the sun from the top of the root. It is 
left thus for forty days, when the screens are re- 
moved, and the top of the roots cut off smoothly 
and transversely; it is again screened for forty- 
eight hours, when the secreted concrete juice is 
scraped off, and the top of the root is again sliced 
off, and screened for another forty-eight hours; 
and thus the juice is obtained seven or eight 
times from the same root, being afterward ex- 
posed to the sun to harden. Its fetid smell is 
due to a peculiar sulphur oil which it contains, 
Used in compound condiments, it acts as a stom- 
achic, being a remedy for flatulent colics and 
some forms of dyspepsia. 

Coriander and cummin seeds are also the prod- 
ucts of plants belonging to the same family of 
plants as the asafcetida, and are used partly for 
their flavor,and as stomachics in compound sauces. 
Both were used in ancient times, as may be seen 
by reference to Exodus, xvi. 31 ; Numbers, xi. 7; 
Isaiah, xxviii, 25, 27; and Matthew, xxiii. 23, 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a tropical tree 
closely related to our sassafras and the camphor- 
tree. It is a native of the East Indies, but has 
been introduced into Brazil, the West Indies, and 
other tropical countries. The tree is somewhat 
remarkable as thriving best in a soil composed of 
over ninety-five per cent. of pure quartz sand, 
The bark is obtained from trees from four to 
eight years of age; beyond the latter age the 
bark they yield becomes of increasing inferiority, 
until at eighteen years of age the bark is good for 
nothing. The barking commences early in May, 
and continues until late in October, Branches 
about three years old are lopped off with a knife 
or bill-hook, and a longitudinal incision through 
the bark is made on both sides of the shoot, so 
that it can be gradually peeled off. The bark is 
then tied up in bundles and allowed to undergo 
a slight fermentation for twenty-four hours. This 
permits the outer epidermis, or skin, with the green 
pulpy matter underlying it, to be readily scraped 
off the inner bark, which is then carefully dried, 
and assumes a quill-like form; the smaller quills 
are put inside the larger ones, which are then 
tied up in bundles ready for sale. It is an astrin- 
gent, cordial, and tome, as well as a flavoring sub- 
stance. The roots of the cinnamon-tree yield oil of 
camphor, and the leaves an oil which is used as 
a substitute for oil of cloves. What are known 
as cassia buds are the hexangular fleshy recepta- 
cles of the seeds of the cinnamon-tree, Other 
closely allied species yield the cassia bark, which 
is so largely used as a substitute for cinnamon, 
on account of its comparative cheapness; they 
also yield cassia ouds; but neither the bark nor 
the buds are equal to those of the true cinnamon in 
flavoring qualities. Most of what is sold in our 
common grocery stores as cinnamon is cassia 
bark. Cinnamon and cassia were well known to 
and used by the ancients; frequent reference is 
made to both in the Bible. 

Cloves are the unexpanded flower buds of a 
tree of the myrtle family closely allied to the pi- 
mento, or allspice, and were well known to the 
Arabians under the name of garunfel, which the 
Greeks altered to caryophyllon. From their re- 
semblance in shape to a nail they were called clou 
by the French, from whence comes the name of 
cloves in English. The Spanish call them elavo ; 
the Italians, chiodo; the Germans and Dutch, 
Nagel—all meaning a nail. Originally they came 
from the East Indies, but are now grown in all 
tropical countries where the soil and climate are 
suitable for their growth. They are tonic and 
stimulating in their effects, but are dangerous to 
persons of a bilious habit. 

Nutmegs are the seeds or nuts of an East In- 
dian tree. The berry which incloses the nut is 
fleshy and smooth, with a leathery skin when 
dried, which then opens on one side. Inside of 
this is an arillus, or cover to the nut, which is 





commonly known as mace. It is fleshy, leathery, 
reticulated, and of a reddish-saffron color. Be- 
neath the mace are two shells, the outer one thin 
and brittle, and the inner one membranaceous and 
adhering very closely to the kernel or nutmeg. 
Three crops are gathered annually, although it 
takes nine months for the fruit to ripen. The 
first crop, which is the best, is taken in April, an- 
other in August, and the last in December. When 
the nuts are gathered, the outer rind is first taken 
off, and then the mace, which is carefully sep- 
arated and dried in the sun. The nutmegs, with 
the inner shells, are then exposed to heat and 
smoke for three months, when the shells are bro- 
ken off,and the kernels or nutsthrown into a strong 
mixture of lime and water, from which they are 
washed, then dried, and are ready for packing. 
This is done to preserve them, For the same pur- 
pose the mace is immersed in salt and water. 
There are other species of nutmegs besides the 
true one, which are sometimes substituted for it, 
but they are seldom or never brought to this mar- 
ket, as they are very strong and acrid, and do not 
retain their flavor long. The South American 
species yield a large amount of oil, anda fatty mat- 
ter which is used in medicine and in making odorif- 
erous candles. Nutmegs contain a narcotic prin- 
ciple, and should only be used in small quantities, 
as otherwise they will produce headache, delirium, 
and even apoplexy. Mace is much safer to use, 
as it does not have deleterious qualities to the 
same extent. 

The mango is a most delicious fruit, which is 
as much esteemed in tropical countries as the 
peach is with us. It is often brought to our mar- 
kets from the West Indies, The fruit is some- 
times as large as a man’s fist, kidney-shaped, and 
when fully ripe of a yellow and reddish color, and 
full of a fine agreeable juice; it contains a large 
lens-shaped seed, There are almost as many va- 
rieties of it as there are-of apples or pears with 
us. The unripe fruit is used as a pickle and as 
an ingredient in table sauces in tropical countries. 
Nearly ripe peaches would probably answer the 
same purpose with us, 

Ginger, turmeric, and cardamoms are all prod- 
ucts of closely allied tropical plants, all of them 
aromatic carminatives, They somewhat resem- 
ble our common calamus in appearance, although 
they do not belong to the same family. The com- 
mon ginger we use is the roots of the plant, taken 
up when the leaves begin to fade, washed, and 
then scalded in hot water, and dried; this is 
called black ginger White ginger is the roots 
washed, scraped, and then dried, without being 
scalded. Preserved ginger is the young roots 
taken up and well scalded, and then put into syr- 
up. Turmeric has similar roots to ginger, but of 
a bright yellow color, and is also of a starchy na- 
ture, It is chiefly used as an ingredient in cur- 
ries, Cardamoms are the seeds of several spe- 
cies of the same genus of plants, and are brought 
from Ceylon, Malabar, and Madagascar. 

Soy, or sooja, as it is called by the Japanese, 
is prepared from the seeds of a kidney-bean which 
they call miso, and of which they are very fond, 
preferring the soy made from them to the Chinese 
kitjap (from whence our name ketchup or catsup), 
a similar sauce. Probably our black turtle soup 
bean would atiswer equally well in making soy. 

The black and white pepper of commerce: 

Black pepper, white pepper, and long pepper 
are the products of two tropical plants belonging 
to the natural order Piperacee, which seems to 
form the connecting link between the two great 
divisions of exogenous and endogenous plants. 
The pepper plant is a climber, growing about six 
feet high, and is cultivated much as we do hops, 
being trained to stakes in the same manner. The 
shoots bear when the vines are three years old, 
flowering in June, and ripening their berries, 
which are of a blood-red color, in September. 
The shoots are then cut down, the berries gath- 
ered and dried, In three or four years more they 
bear another crop. Black pepper is the berries 
simply sun-dried in their natural state; white 
pepper is the berries deprived of their skin and 
flesh by immersion in water for a fortnight, and 
then dried in the sun. Long pepper is the dried 
spikes of the female flowers of a different spe- 
cies from that producing the black pepper. In 
tropical countries the fruit and flower spikes of 
other species are used as substitutes for black 
and long pepper, but they seldom come to ‘this 
country. Pepper is very much adulterated by 
mixing flour, terra alba, and similar substances 
with it, and bringing up the flavor by adding a 
little cubebs, the berries of plants belonging to 
the same family, possessed of different qualities, 
but stronger flavored 

Cayenne, Chili, and bird pepper are the seed 
pods of plants belonging to the same family 
as the potato, the egg-plant, and the tomato. 
They can be grown in this country, but as the 
seeds have to be sown ir hot-beds, and require 
much care, they can not be profitably grown on 
a large scale; hence nearly all that is used is 
imported from tropical countries, where they are 
largely used to assist digestion and correct fiatu- 
lency. In tropical countries the berries or ripe 
pods are dried in the sun, and then in an oven 
after bread has been baked, in earthen or stone 
pots, the berries being laid in strata, with flour 
between each layer; when dried, the flour is 
sifted from them, and they are ground into a fine 
powder. This is again mixed in certain propor- 
tions with flour, made into cakes, and baked as 
hard as biscuits ; these are again beaten into pow- 
der, and sifted, and packed in air-tight vessels 
for use. In some cases the sun-dried pods are 
simply ground, mixed with salt, and then pack- 
ed away for use. Ordinarily the pods are im- 
ported into this country, and ground here, the 
powder being frequently adulterated with flour, 
and vermilion added to hide the adulteration; 
sometimes finely powdered brick-dust is added to 
increase the weight. 

Vanilla is the seed pods of a species of orchid 
or air-plant found in Mexico and the West Indies, 





It grows on the trunks of trees, running and 
throwing out its roots as ivy does. When the 
pods begin to turn yellow, they are gathered and 
put into small heaps to undergo a slight fermen- 
tation, and are then dried in the sun; when half 
dried they are pressed flat with the hand, and 
rubbed with cocoa or castor oil; this oiling is re- 
peated when they are dry. The pods are then 
tied in bundles, and kept from the air until ex- 
ported. A false vanilla, called chica in Panama, 
is also exported, but it does not equal the true 
sort. Extract of vanilla is frequently adulterated 
with tonquin beans, but in such an extract the 
fragrance and flavor largely fly off in the process 
of cooking, and leave behind an unpleasant bitter 
flavor. The true pods bring. very high prices, 
ranging from $16 to $24 per pound; hence a pure 
extract is always high priced. 

Bay leaves are the leaves of a species of laurel 
(not the plant known in this country by that 
name), which grows in the south of Europe and 
the West Indies. It is to this family that our 
sassafras belongs. Bay leaves contain prussic 
acid, and it is to this they owe their flavor; they 
should therefore be used with caution. The lau- 
rel family is a very extensive one, and yields a 
large number of substances used in medicine, the 
arts, and for other purposes. Among these are 
cinnamon, camphor, cassia, sassafras, benzoin, 
different medicinal oils, fruits and barks used as 
substitutes for cloves, nutmegs, etc., and woods 
used in ship-building and for cabinet-work. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. C. M.—Your quaint chiné silk should be used for 
a basque and drapery with a brown or écru Surah 
skirt. 

H. C. K.—You will find directions for skeletonizing 
leaves in the correspondence column of Bazar No. 36, 
Vol. XIIL., a copy of which will be sent you on receipt 
of 10 cents. Our space is too limited to permit the 
republication of articles that have already appeared in 
our columns. 

Bii.t.—We do not furnish addresses in this column. 

Bertua.—We know of no pamphlet that can give 
you such a description. A good architect will be your 
best guide. 

Suuscetser.—Directions for transferring the pat- 
terns to both light and dark materials were given in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. X1IL 

X. Y. Z.—It is proper to call, on going out of mourn- 
ing, on those to whom you have sent cards, even if 
they have not returned your card. As to asking for 
vinegar at a lunch party, it should be o>served that it 
would be a rather singular request, as the salads come 
on dressed, and no one is supposed to require vinegar. 
But should you wish for anything, always ask the 
waiter, and never the hostess; she has enough to do 
to attend to the conversation. 

E. L.—On horseback a gentleman rides at the lady's 
right hand, to avoid brushing her skirts, and because 
his left hand is at liberty to catch her bridle if her 
horse is restive, his right hand holding his own reins. 
This is the decision in England. 

Mee.—For all information in regard to weddings 
refer to Harper's Bazar, No. 17, Vol. XIV. The hour 
for the ceremony of an evening wedding is generally 
eight o'clock. The bride’s brother is a very proper 
usher. The number should depend on the size of the 
company. The bride’s mother and sisters generally 
wear rich silks of dark color if the wedding is quiet. 
The invitations should be sent out a fortnight in ad- 
vance, and the announcement cards immediately after 
the wedding. 

Mrs. F. G.—Girls of twelve years braid their back 
hair, and wear it very low behind—indeed, quite on the 
nape of the neck, and passing back and forth from 
ear to ear, 80 that it may be seen from the front. 
Bangs just across the top of the forehead are worn if 
the forehead is high, bat if not, the hair is drawn 
smoothly back from the parting, or else is worn in 
light curves, or it may be quite fluffy. 

Buanour.—For a breakfast the company should sit 
round one large table, and the viands must be hot 
chops and steaks, eggs and toast, etc.; cold ham on 
the sideboard, while tea and coffee must be served from 
aside table. You can have potatoes in several forms, 
as fried, and stewed, and served in cream, and follow 
these with cakes and honey, marmalade and jama. 
Fruit is then often served, and finger-bowls are indis- 
pensable. The hour is generally ten or eleven, as 
later the meal would become luncheon. Chickens 
broiled or cut up cold are very usually offered; cold 
tongue and cold chicken can stand on the sideboard. 

Eviza.—If a lady receives a written invitation from 
a gentleman, of course she must return a written an- 
swer. In writing a date, numerals are allowable, as 
“July 4, 1881.” The date should always be placed at the 
end of the note, below the name. In directing a note 
toa gentleman in the same city, add his number and the 
name of the city if sent by post. If a lady asks a gen- 
tleman for his photograph, it is a great compliment to 
him, but she is under no obligation to give him hers 
unless she wishes to. Bows the color of the slippers 
are in better taste than violent contrasts. Black vel- 
vet is the best. 

A. H. L.—For your esthetic dress copy one of the 
brocades described by Mrs. Hawthorne in an article 
on esthetic dress in Bazar No. 29, Vol. XIV. Get pale 
green satin, and trim the fronts widely with your 
brocade, faced with pale gold satin like that in the 
sample. Have a ruff of yellow lace, puffs of the bro- 
cade on the sleeves, and a girdle of gold cord. For 
your travelling wrap get checked English homespun 
of drab, brown, and gray, with a few red threads in it. 
Make it a long cloak, not tight-fitting, with square 
elbow sleeves. 
office. 
braid. 

A Canaptan Girt.—A cloth or camel’s-hair costume 
is more suitable for the travelling dress of a bride 
who travels in public conveyances than the velvet 
dresses worn by English brides. Read about the 
tailor-made dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No, 29, Vol. XIV. Select olive, bottle green, or faience 
biue cloth, or else camel’s-hair, and have it simply 
made. Then have tan-colored, long-wristed, undress- 
ed kid gloves without buttons. The bridegroom must 
not wear a blue wool suit at the ceremony, though he 
may travel in it, after leaving off the English day- 
wedding suit of black frock-coat, vest to match, and 
dark grayish pantaloons. His gloves should match 
those of the bride. This will answer for cither church 
or home. You will not need bridemaids, but should 
have ushers to precede the bridal pair, and to present 
the guests at the house, or seat them at church, 


Such patterns are supplied at this 
Trim it with rows of machine stitching or else 
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“SIR GALAHAD.’—From «a Painting py Hersert ScuMatz, EXHIBITED IN THE LoypoN Royat AcapremMy or 1881 


But she, the wan, sweet maiden shore away | A crimson grail within a silver beam ; | And break thro’ all, till one will crown thee king 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of hair | And saw the bright boy-knight, and bound it on him, | Far in the spiritual city :’ and as she spake 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet ; Saying, ‘‘ My knight, my love, my knight of heaven. | She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

And out of this she plaited broad and long O thou, my love; whose love is one with mine, | Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
A strong sword-belt, and wove with silver thread I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. On him, and he believed in her belief. 

And crimson in the belt a strange device, Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, —The Holy Grail.—TEnnyson. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


AUGUST 27, 1881. 








Japanese Fan Designs for Doyleys. 
Figs. 1-12. 
See illustrations on page 548. 

rPXUIS pretty set of a dozen doyley patterns is 

worked with very fine crewels or silks in col- 
ors to suit the taste, a large latitude being allow- 
able. The designs are executed in outline, chiefly 
in stem stitch, using split stitch for very fine lines, 
and working the important lines more thickly 
than the others. Sometimes satin or silk is ap- 
plied to form the fan covering, and the work is 
done over that. These patterns are also avail- 
able for a great variety of purposes, and make 
effective decorations for small screens, wall-pock- 
ets, table-covers, etc., or, somewhat enlarged, for 
chair-backs. 





Pomegranate and Sunflower Designs 
for Portiéres. 
See illustrations on page 556. 

‘a two portiéres or curtains, one with pome- 

granates and the other with sunflowers, from 
the South Kensington Royal School of Art Nee- 
dle-Work, are made of light dull blue serge. The 
two stripes on which the embroidery is done are 
of gold-colored satin sheeting, and the bands 
edging them are of dark dull blue velvet or vel- 
veteen. The pattern is more usually done in ap- 
pliqué, the leaves being of russet brown and olive 
green cloth, and the flowers in one case of yel- 
lowish-brown velvet, and in the other of reddish- 
brown cloth. These have the edges in laid-work 
of crewels or silks in the same color, and are 
worked over here and there with veins and lines 
where needed, but only sparsely. The dark blue 
bands are edged with a slight bordering in gold- 
colored silk. These curtains are wonderfully 
effective for the small amount of labor required. 
A third pattern is made at the school by combin- 
ing the two designs,and having alternate sprays of 
sunflower and of pomegranate. The work must 
be done on the gold-colored ground before sewing 
the latter to the blue serge background, and the 
dark blue bands go on last of all. These curtains 
require no lining, and can be entirely made and 
hung at home, requiring only rings sewn to the 
top to pass over the curtain rod, and draw easily 
backward and forward. The pattern can be 
drawn on the sheeting by any one accustomed to 
sketching with white chalk. First draw the long 
continuous scroll, then the smaller branches 
which start from it, then the leaves and flowers. 
The places of the latter need be only roughly in- 
dicated, as the cloth flower or leaf has to be cut 
out separately and applied. A room can be well 
fitted up with curtains, portiéres, mantel valance, 
and table-covers alike, and a very satisfactory 
yet quiet effect produced. 








Visiting and Dinner Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

HE elegant toilette for paying visits, Fig. 1, 
is composed of amethyst-colored French 
moiré and striped silk muslin, trimmed with 
real Mechlin lace. The round skirt of moiré is 
trimmed by a great ruche of doubled satin posed 
above satin pleating. The silk muslin over-skirt 
of creamy magnolia has a pointed apron with 
upturned pleats; draped high on the sides, it 
falls behind in ample drapery, not long enough 
to reach the ruche of the lower skirt; two rows 
of Mechlin lace trim the edges. A large bow of 
moiré ribbon is posed on the side under the over- 
skirt. The coat-basque of moiré is short on the 
sides, has two long points in front, and three 
large tongues behind that are distinct yet united 
by the pleats. A short bow of moiré and satin 
ribbon is at the termination of each of the long 
fronts of the basque. The large standing collar 
has a deep collar below it that is pointed in front. 
The half-long sleeves are finished by a little re- 
vers of striped silk muslin and pleated lace. A 
jabot of lace trims the front. Bonnet of black 
Spanish lace, trimmed with tea-roses. Long Saxe 
gloves without buttons. Amethyst moiré boots. 
The rich dinner dress, Fig. 2, is of Persian 
gauze of straw-colored ground, embroidered with 
flowers, made over orange satin, and trimmed 
with Paris guipure lace. A great ruche of orange 
satin forms a puff at the foot over white guipure 
lace. The front has two deep valances of gui- 
pure laid on flat, and from under the scallops 
of each fall full frills of lace. The foot of the 
train is covered with guipure, over which falls an 
ample drapery of the Persian gauze. At the top 
of the fronts is a pleated apron of the gauze, 
closely pleated on one side, and more negligently 
draped under a bow on the opposite side. The 
basque of setin under the transparent gauze is 
bordered with a coquille of lace. The neck is 
cut open in a low square, and has a shirred 
pointed satin plastron below this. The large 
wired collar is of satin, with a ruche inside of 
snow-pleating of silk tulle. The elbow sleeves 
of gauze over satin are partly of the guipure 
without lining, traversed by three bands of gauze 
held by diamond buckles ; a little revers of satin 
and snow-pleating finishes the edges. At the 
back the basque is close and long, forming three 
large pleats. A cordon of flowers descends on one 
side of the corsage to the point. Long gloves. 
Red satin fan. Orange satin slippers, with dia- 

mond buckles. 





FANNY MORANT. 
Messrs. Rixern & Son: 202 W. 44th Street. 
Gentlemen,—I take much pleasure in recom- 








mending your American Face Powder. It is with- 
out exception the finest and most effective that ] | 
have ever seen. Very respectfully, 

Com.) Fanny Morant, 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN DENTISTRY. 

Since the manufacture of porcelain teeth by 
the French, and the subsequent improvement 
obtained by a few American dentists in 1833, in 
which the porcelain were made to more perfeetly 
resemble the natural teeth, no marked change 
has taken place in the adaptation of artificial 
teeth to the mouth. By a new process, called 
the “Richmond Crown Setting,” it is now possi- 
ble to affix artificial teeth without the aid of a 
plate upon any root firm in its socket. The new 
process marks a radical advance in the art, for, 
by its use, no tooth need ever be extracted, The 
“Richmond Crown Setting” when attached to 
the root has all the characteristics of a natural 
tooth in solidity, beauty, and cleanliness, and can- 
not be detected as artificial by the most expert. 
During the past six years there have been three 
thousand of these crowns set, all giving the 
greatest satisfaction. The new method is pat- 
ented both in the United States and Europe, and 
is the property of Drs. Ricamonp and SHEFFIELD, 
26 West 32d Street, New York. 

Every case is guaranteed a perfect success, 
and the best references given.—| Adv. ] 





BABY’'S WARNING. 


When baby has pains at dead of night, 
Mother in a fright, father in a plight; 
When worms do bite, baby must cry, 

If fever sets in, baby may die. 

If croupy pains kill Leonora, 

In that house there’s no Castoria, 

For mothers learn without delay, 
Castoria cures by night and day.—[Adv.] 





TRY HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Instead of lemons or limes in your acid drinks. It is 
more healthful, and quenches the thirst more effectu- 
ally than either.—[Adv.] 

















Coryvine Wure.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 














ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 








WALTER BUHL & C0,, 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT, MICH., 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 

Fur Caps and Gloves. 












IS MARKED 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


This Colleze is thoroughly furnished for giving a 
superior education in College and Eclectic Courses of 
Study, and also in Music and Art, Heated by steam and 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of its endow- 
ment ite charges are unusually moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to Rev. A.W. Cowes, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 
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aa-BEATTY’S FACTORY, 
RAILROAD ave., & BEATTY 8T., 






$85. Other desirable new 
styles now ready..@9 








Arg Atwiys WELCOME. 


Lyre, 
Frame, all improve- 


‘2 
PIANOS, Granp, Square & Upricut, $125 to 
$1,6D0. New 7 Octave Rosewood Square Pia 
145; Elegant Rosewood Upright, $173.75. gage OTHE 
FFERS. Send for full par poutars list of Testimonials, 
JARTE . 
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JEFFERIE'S LAWN, .TENNI 


Our Complete Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 








SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE| 


Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 
| Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
| cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PECK & SN YDER, Manufacturers, 
124 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 










Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire.springs, which al- 
lows the cors@t to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
y ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 


Ct physicians as not injurious to 
1 » 


¢, 9 ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Very Sais Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
ARRANTED OR Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 





"Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R | [ [ 0 Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
75 cents the box. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de ja Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 


ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 








P.O, Box 1654, New York. 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 
Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions, Per 


box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 

Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purest and 
Most Sartisraotory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posttrvey Guaranteed free from Arsenio, CoRROsive 
Sustumare, Leap, Bismoru, Cuarx, Wurtinc, Magnesia, or ANYTHING detrimental. Sold everywhere. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York, 


SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINEPTE WAVE” 


FRONT PIECE, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying lors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugentie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. 0. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 1 4th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 








The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 





Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 
FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 























} The unpara!leled success of 
this — addition to a 
1, lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal —. and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.0.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MURS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago.’ Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 Kast 14th Street. 













FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and cnoicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. -It 


cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
reeTH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TeeTH and GUMs. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as haymless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 








NOTICE. 

Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





9 1 3 ad aS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION- 


Tw ROUGHOUT THEWO 











§) Sicoe Gatdssnamne on 100, Card Mille Northford, he 
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Mrs.S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed, A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


LYLO BALSAMUM Alt 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dr 
removes Dandruff, = all i ieking, 


gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. ___ Established 1857. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


BobpBINs 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 




















For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. — Sia cord thread and one 

box bobbins of 200 yds. 
23 THOMAS 8ST, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., Nuw York, 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 


Cloth, 





16mo, $1 00. 





There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying it 
ont. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable little work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefully classifies the types of women, aud gives 
receipts for a complete ontfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers. —Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 

This is a choice little volume for the ladies. * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress ont of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
Jaws of form and color. * * * Every lady should have 
it.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

If the ladies will read ‘‘ Beanty in Dress,” by Miss 
Oakey, they will have no good excuse for not being 
tastefully attired. ** * What the effect will be upon 
men, if women are made any more fascinating by the 
use of this volume than they are now, must be mat- 
ter of conjecture.—Hartford Courant, 

A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oukey's suggestions are of 
great. value and interest. * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an indispensable friend to every woman 
who, wishing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, and hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey has touched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resqne, blending in her work the refined taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeling for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Press. 

Miss Oakey’s book is timely, and deserves a wide 
circulation. Every page contains some useful hints, 
and it is a capital text-book from cover to cover.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predict for it a wide- 
spread circulation.—Baltimore Gazette, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ge Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


? PARLOR 

= A 

—— j Andrews Faroe Bed. 
Bedding folds out of sizht; it saves room— 
elegant,strong and comfortable. 15 4 3. 
atylen. Price, @2V up. Wegvar J 
antee satistaction. Send for ae cat- 
slogue. Made only by A. M.& 
Andrews & Co. Chicazo, Il. 





a week in your own town, Terms ‘and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


$66 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


‘ae SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
O Vv me) BOYS’ ‘SUITS. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 


O O FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS. CO Uxpenwrar. 


Oo - 
O LACES. 


LINENS. 0 “ 





Kighth Avenue, corner e Nineteenth St., || } 
New York City. 


—————Ee ae) 


x x 


JONES .° 


oO Cnocuant 





SHOES. are 
U PHOLSTERY, Oo 


a) an 


FURNITURE. ~ 0 © GLASSWARE. 
Pa rn 
LACE : CURTAINS. O A. © REFRIGERATORS. 
of Sen 


‘\VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 





Mail Order a ay oy a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
8th Avenue 
JONES ia isase JONES 
NEW YORE. 





~ NONPAREIL 


_— —~+. 


TRADE MARK 


\ WELVETEEN Sy 


YO 
DEP: ‘THIS. 
The ‘“‘NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ” is a new 


material possessing the lustre, softness, and 
depth of rich, solid color of the best Lyons Vel- 
vet; is very desirable, and is adapted to every 
purpose to which Silk Velvet may be applied. 

It is made in the various shades of black, and 
all the new and desirable colors, and is sold at 
as low a price as ordinary Velveteen. 

The trade-mark (represented above) is stamped 
on the back of each yard of the goods, without 
which none are genuine. 

For sale by all first-class dry goods dealers 
throughout the United States. 


—- oe 





Bason Electro-Magnetic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC P 
RHEUMATISM, 
CRAMPS,etc. De 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MakVELLOUS 
GEACK AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
Suaren and Dwarrep Limps. 
Substantially made of best SILK, 
Satin ok Corton WEBBING, Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 

len’s, $2 Misses’, $1 ; chit. 
dren's (very soit and elastic’, 75 
cents. English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
15 centa, Sent to any address, 

t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
loney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular, LONDON 
ELBCTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
DwaneSt., N.Y. P.O. Box 4048, 





CHAMPLIN’ | This fragrant and exquisite 
| 


solutely safe, but possessing 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


cosmetic offers to all who de- 
| the most valuable qualities for 
beautifying and preserving the 
BEATTY’S 
Catalog. Free. 


sire to have a beautiful com- 

plexion, an article not only ab- 

PEAR L. skin. Sold by all druggists. 
50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 

ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 


only $65. Pianos, $125 up. tF Illus. 
Address BEATTY, Ww ashington, N. J. 





per ‘day at home. ~ Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar 1s injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half bar? “els. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YorK, 








THE oar om WASH BLUE. 
r Sale by Grocers. 
D.S. W TILT BERGER, Prop. i 
233 N. Second ‘St, Philadelphia. 


LOW’ 
0 


N 
) BLUE.’ 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE | BOWELS.s and the KIDNEYS. 
are the ri healt cleansers of 


Y-wo T will restore the 1 pr ten y action, 








and throw off the disease, Thousand have been 
poured, and all may be. For sale byall Dru; 
HARPER'S MAGAZIN B, one WOE Asadiedsesd $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............++++ 4 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQu ARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, aud Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 79 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 


te TIARPER’S CAT ALOG UE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Squam, N.Y. 


he MOST RELIABLE FOOD 
I) (y( 44 S for Infants & |nyalids. 
d everywhere. 


icine, but a steam-cooked food, 
suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Sold by whe roe 
Woo.ricnu & Co. onevery | 


FOOD 








to beaut 








1 Was DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 


caren rename 


SETTLED TH. 
WIT} A LOVELY y success. 


| ful efficacy. 


is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 

| It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City 

pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. | 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in | 

every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 

tifnl, give LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a tris al, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Droggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
MT OF NEW BOO 





L. 
LANDOR. By Stpney Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, ‘The Latest Volume issued in the “ English 


Meu of Letters.” 


IL 

Two New Volwmes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 
SHAKESPEARE’S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wititam J. Rours, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents, 

SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witutam J. Rouire, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 

Ill. 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 


and the New. By Josxru Harron. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 


IV. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 
| lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
} Vv. 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


By Wint. Carterton, Author 
f “Farm Ballads,” 


“Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘*Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Lilaminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

VI 

BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxey. 16mo, Cloth, 

$1 00. 

Vil. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts. I6mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 
| VIIL. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIIL during the 


Cougress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
| the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PALLAIN. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
1X. 
ist 


UNBELIEF IN THE CENTURY as Con- 


trasted with its Earlic nd Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures { issh. By Joun Cainns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology a d Apo ogetics in the United Presbyterian 


College, E dinburg 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
| Cloth, a conte. 
xX. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epes Sanrcenr. 
Royal 8vo, Lluminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-.BOOK FOR 1881 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Swede: Ru issia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemsproker Ferniper. Wit h Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. I11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. LL —Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XIT. 
HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 








Egypt, Syria, 





The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 


trated. 8vo, Cloth, 


2 50. 
Xt. 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
Short History of the E: 
By Henry Canor Lope 
XIV. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Iilustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wi..iam Howir Wyte. 410, Paper, 20 cents, 


IN AMERICA. A 
glish Colonies in America. 
Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 





| THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sydney. By Groretana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


The Neptune Vase. By Viretnta W. Jounson. 20 cts. 


Ayala’s Angel. By Anruony Tro..ops. 


20 cents. 

| == 

| The Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. 
LIAM BLack 


By WiL- 
. With 55 Illustrations, 


20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “ Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


$1 00. 


ere 


By Grorer H. Hepworru. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Ciark Russet. 


20 cts. 


A Costly Heritage. By Attoz O'Hanton. 20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuxro.Girr. 20 cents. 
and other Stories. 
15 cents. 


At the Seaside, By Mary Cxo1n 
Hay. 


A Child of Nature. By Roserr Buonanan, 15 cents. 





My First Offer, 


aud other Stories. 
Hay. 


By Mary Ceo. 
15 ceuts. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watrer Besant and 
James Riok, 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beare. 20 cents. 
Who was Paul Grayson? 


By Joun Haseerron. 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Il- 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. O.ipHant. 20 cents. 


t2™ Hanrver & Bue ornuens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

G2” Harren’s Cararogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


te pe rE THEATRICALS. 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Table aux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 


lg Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


Catalogues 


-A WEEK. | $12: a day! at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Tave & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 
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FACETIZ. 


“You know Jones,” said 
Rogers. “ Confound him, I 
don’t believe he cares for 
nothin’. Once he went 
yachtin’ with us, and while 
we was all admirin’ the sea 
and the scenery, there he 
sot and sot on the edge of 
the boat, with his legs dan- 
zlin’ over, readin’ a book, 
und didn’t seem to care for 
nothin’, and the gals went 
up to him and talked to him, 
ind all they could get out of 
him was ‘ yes,’ or ‘no,’ till 
they gave it up as a bad job. 
All of a sudden there came 
on a sqhall, avd the boat 
she gave a lurch, and before 
we knowed what had hap- 
pened, bed been pitched 
overboarmd into the water; 
and when we fished him out 
—would you believe it ?—he 
had his thumb on the place 
where he stopped readin’ 
when he went down !” 

eat TF 

It was thus Paddy O’Raf- 
ferty treated his father's 
will. That venerable parent 
was declaring his last testa- 
mentary intentions: 

“To my daughter Susan 
I leave £50.” 

“Oh,” said Paddy, “his 
senses are clean gone.” 

“To my daughter Bridget, 
the same.” 

““Ochone! ochone!” said 
Paddy, “‘aure there’s not a 
glimpse of reason left.” 

“To my son John, in the 
army, I leave £20.” 

“Father,” said Paddy, 
“de you know me?” 

“To my son Patrick,” re- 
sumed the invalid— 

“Hush!” said Patrick; 
“hold. your tongues there. 
Go on, father.” 

“To my son Patrick I 
leave my farm in Balliptip- 
ale,” 

* Bleas him,” said Patrick, 
**he's coming to himself.” 

“To my son Patrick I 
further leave all my stock, 
orops, and chattels.” 

“Oh, blessed Saint Path- 
rick, whose name I bear, to 
see the father of a family in 
the full possession of his 
senses before he bids fare- 
well to them forever!” 

exppurniipinmeny 

An old gentleman, finding 
a couple of his nieces fen- 
cing with broomsticks, said, 
“Come, come, my dears, 
that kind of aw accomplish- 
ment will not help you in 
getting husbands.” 

“I know it, uncle,” re- 
sponded one of the girls, as 
she gave a lunge, “but it 
will help ns to keep our hus- 
bands in order When we 
have got em.” 


An old Scotch gentleman 
had, in the course of a long 
life, gained a great reputa- 
tion for bravery. The short- 
est way to his own home 
from the little village club 
that he nightly resorted to 
lay through a church-yard, 
and it oceurred to some 
would-be wags to try if he 
was impervious to fear of 
the spiritual as well as the 
mortal world. One, there- 
fore, dreased up in the or- 
thodox sheet, using a little 
sulphur jadiciously bere an 
there to make it more ghast- 
ly, just as the old gentleman 
ane datk night reached the 
loneliest 
to him. 


the general rising 7” 





THE DELIGHTS 


OF TRAVELLING. 








WHO DOES NOT ENJOY THE PANORAMA OF SCENES AND CITIES ON A JOURNEY? 
(A dways such fine views of back yards.) 











OR TAKE AN IN@EREST IN THE Faces AND FRIENDS MET IN 
STaGe-Coa4cu, OCEAN STEAMER, OR Rait-Car? 
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‘THERE ARE A PORTION WHO CERTAINLY GET THEIR 


(They pay for one seat, and take four.) 


rt of the church-yard, sudden!y ppeared | 
ut of the two the ghost was most discon- | 
certed, for his intended victim, quietly finishing the 
inch of snuff first that he was at the moment enjoy- 
ing, addressed him in the following sonciliatory fash- 
ion: “* Noo, my lad, would ye just have the kindness | 
to tell me are ye out for a saunter by yersel’, or is it 
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MONEY'S WORTH 
TRAVEL. 


A commercial traveller from the city handed a mer- 


represented that establishment. The merchant ex- 
amined it carefully, remarked that it was a ine estab- 
lishment, and returned it to the astonished and blush- 
| ing traveller with a hope that he would soon be ad- 
| mitted into partnership. 





A SHIPWRECK GIVES THEM, PERHAPS, A CHANCE TO 
vistT ISLANDS NOT IN THE ORDINARY COURSE OF 


chant upon whom he had called a portrait of his be- | 
trothed instead of his bnsiness card, saying that he | 





OR AT LEAST TO KNOW WHAT THE DANGERS OF 
THE SEA REALLY MEAN. 


children, to visit a lady who had the misfortune to be 

adeaf-mute. She entertained the children in her own 

way, and made the time pass yery pleasantly. When 

they returned to their home, the mother of the fair 

blue-eyed four-year-old asked her what the lady said 
| to her. The little fairy replied, ‘‘ Why, mamma, she 
| did not say anything—she had a Jame mouth,” 


| _A little girl was invited, not long since, with other 
| 


the congregation.” 














A COUNTRY COMFORT. 


Gome Tro THe Dentist’s with JumMpinc TooTHacne, AT THE RATE OF A 


Mice AN Houk. Anp HE HAS ONL 


WITHOUT ANY: SPRINGS. 


P. ve T. (who has had a little too much—music). ‘‘ Look here, M’ria! Blest if I can stand that Foreign Rowdy of yours any longer! He's 
He Yawns and Whistles, and Picks his Teeth, and looks at himself 
Look at ‘em all fanning him, and licking his Boots! 


Makes me sick. 


y Ten’ MILES. TO Go, In A Wacon rs. P. pe T. “No, no. 


always pitching into England, 

in the Glass when Ladies are talking to him. Doesn't care what he says before Ladies. 
Half a mind to kick him down stairs.” 

] Hush, love. 

have been here to-night but for Aime!—and-remember,: Ponsonby, he plays to’ us for* Nothing.” 





““What do you know of 
the character of this man ?” 
was asked of a witness at a 
police court the other day. 

“What do I know of his 
character? I know it to be 
unbleachable, your honor,” 
he replied, with much em- 
phasis. ’ 

—_—_————_ 

Wher actors get angry 
with one another, they gen- 
erally make up, before the 
next performance. : 


pits RES <3: SON 

A young lady who is doing 
the Alps reports progress to 
her guardian: “I tried yes- 
terday ta climb the Matter- 
horn ; didit.reaeh the top. 
It’s absurdly high—every- 
thing is in this country. 
Please send me some mon- 
ey.” 

A little boy remarked, “I 
like grandpapa, because he 
is such a gentlemanly man; 
he always tells me to help 
myself to sugar.” 


There was a great parade 
of soldiers, and little Mary, 
aged eight years, went to the 
door with her pet dog, Gyp, 
to see the procession move 
by. Like all little dogs, 

yp was saucy, and began 
to bark. Mary ran up stairs 
to her, mother, exclaiming, 
“Oh, mamma, come down 
stairs; I'm afraid Gyp will 
bite the army.” - 


inn Seal DS 

A certain politician being 
called a fool a fortnight ago, 
one of his defenders said, 
“No, he isn’t a fool; he’s a 
noodle.” 

** What is the difference ?” 
growled the original accuser, 

“Why,” answered the oth- 
er, “the difference is just 
this: a noodle is a person 
who hasn’t backbone enough 
to be a fool.” 

——_ 

A lawyer asked a woman 
in the witness-box her age, 
and she promptly replicd: 
“Old enough to have sold 
milk for you to drink when 
a baby, and I haven't got 


” 


my money yet. 
_S 





The clergyman was annoy- 
ed when he saw in the report 
of his sermon that his nice 
phrase, “the penitevtial 
teara of the convert,” had 
been turned into “the peni- 
tentiary fears of the con- 


vict.” 


A man who wanted to buy 
a horse asked a friend how 
to tell a horse’s age. “B 
his teeth,” was the reply. 
The next day the man went 
to a horse-dealer, who show- 
ed him a splendid black 
horse. The horse-hunter 
opened the animal's mouth, 
gave one glance, and turned 
on his heel. “1 don’t want 
him,” said he; “* he’s thirty- 
two years old.” He had 
counted the teeth. 
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“Lizzie says you can’t 
come to see her any more,” 
said a boy to his sister’s ad- 
mirer. 

“Why not ?” 

* Because you come to see 
her every evening now, and 
how could you come any 
more ?” 

crane 

The clerk of a congrega- 

tion in Scotland had a paper 


handed to him, as the custom is, to read just before 
the minister stood up to pray with and for the congre- 
gation, containing the following words, unpointed: 
“A man going to sea his wife desires the prayers of 
The clerk read it as if a comma 
had been put at the end of the word “ wife,” and un- 
fortunately excited, in no small degree, the risible fac- 
ulties of the congregation, 





PONSONBY DE TOMKYNS BEGINS TO ASSERT HIMSELF. 


by George. where he makes all his Money. 


He’s a Genius! He plays the Flageolet 





etter than any man /iving. The’ Princesses would never 


ot 








